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This Is Voted the Best-Kept Plant 


In America 


In “Forbes” Big Contest 
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Versatility in Construction 


ANY types of structures and all 
kinds of structural materials have 
entered into Stone & Webster water 
power work. There are high dams for 
storage and low dams for diversion, and 
dams of concrete, of stone masonry, of 
earth fill and of timber. There are 
timber flumes, open canals, pipe lines of 
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wood and of steel, riveted steel penstocks, 
welded pipe for high pressures and miles 
of tunnels, lined and unlined. 

In the design and construction of such plants 
and in the difficult problems of transportation and 
supply we work with you as well as for you, begin- 
ning when.your plans are taking shape. 
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PRODUCTION INCREASE = 95% 





























COST REDUCTION = 22% 


PRODUCTION INCREASE AND COST REDUCTION IN A WASHING MACHINERY COMPANY 
RESULTING FROM ESTES SERVICE 





Can You Survive 
the Coming Battle of Costs? 


OHCANIZATION - PRODUCTION CONTROL 


The change to a “buyers’ market” is forerun- 
ner to a struggle for survival. It warns of a 
battle for business in which price will be 
matched against price, cost will compete 


with cost. 


Are you forearmed? Are your 
costs lowenough? Doyou know 
how they compare with com- 
peting costs? Are you taking 
steps to lower your costs—not 
temporary expedients that will 
jeopardize your profits by dimin- 
ishing production, but positive, 
constructive action that will 
stimulate your production and 
yet make it cost less? 


The above chart shows re whet 
one well-known manufacturer did recently 
with the help of Estes Service. Production 








Write for Details 
of the Estes 
Analysis and Program 


If you are interested in 
knowing exactly where 
you stand, what your costs 
are, what they should be, 
how they compare with 
others, what savings and 
profits are within your 
reach, write for our spe- 
cial bulletin explaining 
how you can get this in- 
formation, 








up and costs down; at the same time the 
earnings of employees were increased. For 
another concern the cost per unit was re- 
duced from $35.00 to $25.00, a saving of 


$10.00 per unit, or at the rate of 
$120,000.00 annually. At the 
same time production was in- 
creased from 800 to 1100 units 
per month. 


These are but two instances of 
many. In every case, savings 
have been made without dis- 
rupting the organization but 
rather with a distinct im- 
provement in the morale of 
employees. 


You, too, can have such help. You can sur- 
vive the battle of costs. The Estes plan of 
“Analysis and Program” shows you how. 


|-\V-Estes INCORPORATED _ 


<=! INDUSTRIAL ENCINEERS => 


1511 Century Bldg., Chicago 


METHODS AND PROCESSES 


és aX. COSTS AND ACCOUNTING - APPRAISALS 


p 3 Broadway, New York City 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Y of Business ‘Management 
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to see you, sir! 


Mr. Sim Plex-- 


that’s his name—and he is a 
regular information bureau on 
everything you should know re- 
garding the most efficient time- 
recording systems for Payroll 
and Production Costs. 


Payroll Protection 
Is One of His Specialties 


A booklet showing just how our 
product is being used in your 
line of business, together with 
another booklet on cost account- 
ing, will be sent you free of 
charge if you will check and re- 
turn the coupon below. 


Specific information is the only in- 
formation worth while. You are not 
interested in time recorders, but in 
what they will do to save you 
money. 


You will find these booklets worth 
reading. 


Simplex Time Recorder Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
South Lincoln and Sanborn Streets 
Gardner, Mass. 








20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra} ree: i100 eddiional 
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Wirt ANY TYPEWRITER 


You can stencil 
qn address in this 
ELLIOTT INDEX CARD. 
Then these cards will 
automatically address your 
circulars, statements other 
business forms forever after~ 
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If Your Subscription Expires 


with this issue of FORBES you will find a renewal blank inserted. 
We suggest that you mail your renewal today — right now. 
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A $25,000-a-Year Executive 


does not earn his salary by the work he does directly with his hands and brain. The 
actual work he personally performs is probably worth less than ten per cent of what 
he gets. The other ninety per cent pays for his JUDGMENT in shaping policies and in 
getting other people to do things. 


It has been said, “A man’s judgment is no better than his information.” 


So it seems logical to say, “a man’s earning power, his value to the company he works 
for, is no greater than his information.” 


If reading business publications like “FORBES” adds to his information, if it helps him 
in making important decisions, if it gives him fresh ideas, if it makes him more 
valuable to his company, how insignificant the $4.00 asked for a year’s subscription (26 
issues) appears in comparison! Subscribe for “FORBES” this very minute, while you 
have the coupon handy. 





FORBES MAGAZINE, 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FORBES every two weeks, starting 
with the next issue. I will send you check or money 
order for $4.00 on receipt of bill for one year’s sub- 
scription (Canada, 50c. extra; foreign, $1.00 extra). 











When you slide a tray of Elliott 
Index Cards into the 
Addresserpress 


The Index cards automatically 
push through the machine. 
You insert the form which 
is to be addressed, 
like this. 


The ink roll prints the stenciled 
address through each Index 
rerVas Moyet com aitcli ceyare| 
beneath. 


The trays of Elliott Index Cards 
are kept in these special 
filing cabinets, where 
they serve in place 
of your present 
index cards. 


Send for cur booklet Addressenpressing” 


The ELLIOTT CO: 
150 Albany St. ~ Cambridge-Mass. 
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EXPERT VALUATION vs. GUESS WORK 


It isn’t the estimate you place upon your resources 
but the actual value other interests accept that counts 








Overvaluation is just as injurious as ford, Bacon & Davis Service 


undervaluation. _'"a is recognized and the valua- 


Z Overvaluation shatters confidence. “ae paeee up ae on 
through their valuation and 


Undervaluation limits expansion. report department is accepted 
as authoritative. 


















Overvaluation creates unnecessary 





expense in taxation and in- Years of experience in all phases of 
surance. Industry assures you of our 
ability to render valuable as- 
Undervaluation curtails credit ac- sistance to you. 
commodation and limits ne- 
cessary financing. We can show you in many in- 
stances where the entire cost 
The successful management and of the valuation or investi- 
financing of your enterprise gation has been made up 
depends upon the accepted many times by the savings 
actual worth of your business effected through the accurate 
today. knowledge gained. 


Properties Worth Over One Billion Dollars 
now in process of valuation by us 


| Our Clients include— | 


Many of the most important industrial manufacturing, mercantile, 
mining, transportation and public utility enterprises of the world. 


An inquiry carries no obligation but assures you of a 
detailed reply as to our experience in your particular line. 


Write for our new pamphlet No. 27 F. M. 


Ford, Bacon & Mavis 


Engineers 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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T. STEWART, the famous dry goods 


failed in business. He reasoned that their 
difficulties had probably taught them much. 

Difficulties test. 

Andrew Carnegie once berated a group of rich 
men for their anxiety to prevent the slightest puff 
of wind from blowing upon their precious sons. 
He reminded them that they themselves had 
grown strong through battling with innumerable 
difficulties and obstacles. 

I know an automobile man who receives a sal- 
ary of $750,000 a year. Why is he paid so colos- 
sal a sum? Chiefly because he has earned an un- 
matched reputation for being able to straighten 
out tangles, overcome difficulties and thus speed 
up production. 

Frank W. Woolworth once told me that the 
turning-point in his career did not come until he 


was thrown flat on his back by illness. He was , 


sure that his business would go to pieces during 
his long enforced absence. Instead, he discov- 
ered that he had in his employ men who could 
overcome difficulties when given power to exer- 
cise initiative. After that Woolworth left many 
problems and difficulties to be solved by subor- 
dinates and turned his attention to big things. 

George O. Muhlfeld, in charge of all the thou- 
sands of men employed by Stone & Webster, won 
‘his way to the top because the firm found that 
whenever any special difficulty or emergency 
arose they could depend upon Muhlfeld to 
straighten things out quickly and effectively. His 
genius for overcoming difficulties has brought 
him a partnership in this unique organization, the 
largest of its kind in the world. 

Difficulties develop character. 

Difficulties help to make a man, just as blows 
help to make steel. 

Mothers’ darlings who are shielded and petted 

and pampered rarely amount to much. 
' Examine the careers of the hundred foremost 
business men in America and you will find at least 
ninety per cent. of them had to battle their way 
against extraordinary difficulties. 

Read, for example, the life stories of such men 
as Edison, Eastman, Frick, Dollar, Keith, Wool- 
worth, John Hays Hammond, Harriman, Hill, 
Doheny, Acheson, Wrigley, Willys, Ford, Durant, 
Duke, W. L. Douglas, August Heckscher, Gibson, 
Vail. These men encountered little but difficul- 
ties during the formative stages of their careers. 

Any twenty-dollar-a-week clerk can discharge 
easy, routine duties. 

The $10,000, $25,000, $50,000 and $100,000 sal- 
aries are paid men who can do difficult things ; 
who have learned how to wrestle with obstacles, 
who have demonstrated unlimited determination, 
who glory‘in the hard task and turn over easy 
tasks to others. 

Difficulties are in the business world what 
exams. are in school. They reveal what is in a 
person. 

The strong swimmer does not always choose 
a sheltered, shallow pond for the exercise of his 
prowess. He elects to buffet waves and rough 
water, for he knows that thereby he will increase 
his power. It is the weakling who is afraid to 
leave shallow water. 

There is fundamental truth in the oft-quoted 
saying, “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

The boxer who aspires to become a champion 
doesn’t seek out as opponents fighters of mediocre 
ability. To develop championship qualities he 


merchant, liked to engage men who had, 





DIFFICULTIES 


knows that he must constantly face men of un- 
usual strength and dexterity. 

Employers complain that they cannot find 
young men both able and willing to shoulder re- 
sponsibilities. Why is this? Isn’t it simply be- 
cause of a hesitancy to grapple with difficulties ? 

When we are young it is hard for us to see 
the real meaning of the Biblical observation, 
“Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth.” 








IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 
Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 
| with a practical lesson on each prepared 
| by a business man and vocational educa- 
| tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
| ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 

















Experience and years, however, reveal the dia- 
mond of truth at the heart of these words. 

We ought to pray—at least during the first half 
of our life—not for ease and opulence, but for a 
full measure of obstacles and pitfalls and charac- 
ter-testing experiences. 

Coleman du Pont, whose achievements have 
been unusually many-sided, once explained to me 
that his interest in any enterprise waned imme- 
diately he had overcome all the difficulties of or- 
ganizing it and putting it on a smoothly-working, 
successful footing. When one undertaking 
reached the easy stage, then he turned to some- 
thing beset with new and difficult problems. 

Edward L. Doheny, now perhaps the foremost 
oil figure in the world, is similarly constituted. 
When he had developed a property to the money- 
making stage—when, as he once remarked to me. 
“There was nothing left to do but draw in the 
profits’—then he sold out and started on a new 
quest, eager to pit himself against some new and 
ficult situation. 

Lincoln’s life was one continuous round of 
difficulties and defeats almost up to the day he 
entered the White House. And even then he 
faced difficulties in number and magnitude great- 
er than are visited upon most men. 

The man who has not struggled with difficulty 
after difficulty cannot know the joy of genuine 
success. 

Face them and fight your way over them. 

Read these tragic words by William K. Van- 
derbilt, who recently died in France, where 





his time was taken up chiefly with horse-racing: 
“My life was never destined to be quite happy, 
It was laid along lines which I could not foresee. 
almost from earliest childhood. It has left me 
with nothing. to hope for, with nothing definite 
to seek or strive for. Inherited wealth is a big 
handicap to happiness.” 

Be glad you were saved from a fate like that, 

Be glad your path through life is not strewn 
with roses, but bristles with thorns. 

Be glad you have to think and plan and sweat, 

Be glad you are being tried in the fires. 

Be glad you have to cultivate every ounce of 
ability and power and self-reliance you possess, 

Be glad you get more brickbats than bouquets, 

Glory in jousting with a fate that often threat- 
ens to master you unless you exert yourself to 
the utmost. 

Welcome difficulties. 

Scorn indolence. 

Exult in having to breast many breakers. 

There is more joy in putting forth effort than 
in gloating over easily-won profits. 

Difficulties make men. 

Ease makes mollycoddles. 

The rungs.in the ladder of success are com- 
posed of difficulties. 

It is harder to climb than to stroll along level 
road or dawdle down hill. 

But every man who wants to rise above the 
level of the beast desires to ascend, not descend. 

Difficulties are stepping-stones leading to the 
top. 

Therefore, do not dodge them, do not run away 
from them. 





SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


ABE RUTH’S theory of life is a good one. 
It is to “hit big or miss big.” He says he 
swings every time with all the force he has. 
“T guess I strike out as often as any one else,” he 
said, “but when I hit the ball, I hit it.” 
ee . 

Just the same, it must be rather nice to be in 
the position of John Sharp Williams. The quiet- 
ness and cleanliness of his country place evidently 
mean more to him than a fortune. Not long ago, 
when an oil development company wanted to begin 
drilling operations, he is reported to have replied 
to the company’s agent: 

“IT don’t want oil; I don’t need oil; I wouldn’t 
have oil. I don’t want to see this old home place 
all cluttered up with derricks and made smelly 
with crude petroleum. It’s a haven of rest for 
me, and if I knew positively that there was 2 
whole ocean of oil beneath its surface I wouldn't 
let anybody drill for it.” 

It is evident that none of us will make money 
buying securities backed up by the property of 
the Mississippi statesman. It must be a nice 
feeling one has when one is able to turn aside 2 
fortune. 

* * * 

It’s safe to say there isn’t a man who reads 
this publication who doesn’t understand exactly 
what Uncle William meant, when in Jennette 
Lee’s book, “Happy Island,” he says, “I do take 
a sight o’ comfort—not doin’ things.” It is the 
same delightful character who observes, “Seems 
to me anything is val’able ’t you kind 0” love and 
take comfort with.” ~~~ 
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Imagination in Industry 


America leads the world in industry, but it was a sad compliment to American 
initiative that the thing most vital to industry was the last to come. That thing 
was Imagination. 


Working-class men and women by the million proved during the War that they 
possess imagination which can be touched, and instincts which will respond, and 
that workers, thought to be deadwood mentally, will answer to the stimulus of a 
constructive appeal. 


If your workers are unproductive, one vital reason for it is that a suitable sub. 
stitute has not been supplied them to replace the powerful appeal to which they 
responded so nobly during the world struggle. 


The Sherman Organization 
— Foremost in Industrial Co-ordination — 


solves this problem by developing workers through their thoughts and feelings to 
a thorough realization that their employer will deal with them in all fairness, if they 
make it worth while. We educate the worker to realize that his future is secure in 
your plant if he is loyal, attentive, and a producer. And we mold him to that end. 
Any employer who doubts the efficacy of this appeal has only to test our application 
of it to be convinced. : . 





Let us Develop in your Plant the 
Brain Power of your Workers 











Let us demonstrate to you in your plant our ability to develop constructively the 
mental power of workers — the most neglected asset in industry. 


SHERMAN SERVICE INc 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

2 Rector'St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 
Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 

Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 


Largest organization of its kind in the world 
Founded April 7, 1910 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


The Machinery of Business 


How the Correct Application of Mechanical 
Devices Will Revolutionize 
Your Office Routine 


Office routine, as well as factory production, is being revolutionized 
by the correct application of mechanical devices. Present condi- 
tions demand this desirable revolution. 


Business faces its period of declining prices with attending business 
failures. The inefficient, the weak are weeded out. The fit survive. 


Business to be fit must have competent, systematic office organiza- 
tion, functioning at all times along straight lines. The correct ap- 
plication of mechanical devices to office routine— 


Cuts down the high cost of human power, 
Assures timeliness, accuracy and economy, 


Gets correct statements out on time and 
stimulates collections. 


Makes available at all times dependable facts 
and figures from every department—for the 
analysis of manufacturing and selling costs 


and the intelligent planning of production. 


In this connection 


ERNST & ERNST 


offer the service of tried and experienced staffs of business engineers 
and expert accountants. Their Straight Line Methods of System, 
Organization and Business Control correctly apply the latest and 
best mechanical devices to individual office requirements. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS RICHMOND DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 



























Summer’s over. Let’s now get down to work 
with our coats off, our enthusiasm reinvigorated, 
our determination doubled. The best season for 
making a mark and winning promotion is now 
here. Advancements in 
salary and in position 


THE BEST 

STRIKE: usually come on January 
STRIKE lst. But they have to 
HARD be earned before then. 


Now is the time to start 
earning them with greater vim and vigor than 
ever before. Things are getting Sack to normal 
after their long war-caused upheaval. Business 
in most lines has now to be gone after. This of- 
fers opportunities to win spurs. The slackening 
trade pace calls for greater energy and enterprise 
and intelligence. The lull in many industries is 
bringing weeding of workers. Incentive to do 
one’s level best exists in unusual measure. 

Most of us have had some sort of a rest, some 
sort of vacation, some sort of let-up. Rests and 
vacations are designed, not to afford us a surfeit 
of pleasure, but to re-enforce, reinvigorate our 
vitality of body and mind for the coming year’s 
work, This year there is need to work. Any 
slacker, any sleepy-head, any drone could get by 
during the last two or three years, when help of 
every kind was at a premium. But conditions 
have changed. Competition is being restored, 
competition for jobs as well as for orders. There 
are now both necessity and opportunity tor the 
exercise of every ounce of energy and ability we 
possess. The earnest, able, conscientious, cour- 
ageous employee welcomes matching his or her 
ability and output against the whole field. Em- 
ployers are now taking keen note of those who 
can deliver the goods and of those who cannot. 
If not before, the end of the year is certain to 
bring many changes in the personnel of organiza- 
tions. The worthy will win out; the unworthy 
will be let out. 

Which class are you going to be in when De- 
cember 31 comes around? Are you going to be 


boosted or ousted ? 
A * *k * 


The best pull is push. 
* * * 


The man who can’t make his mind up is not 
likely to make much else. 


* * * 


Here’s an idea, culled from an advertisement: 
“We want a customer to feel that it is hts suit tf 
it satisfies him—and our’s if it doesn’t.” 

* * * 


If you don’t make up your mind to enjoy your 
work you're a fool. 
* * * 


In the end we usually get just about what we 


deserve. Sometimes we get tt where we deserve 


it—in the neck. 
* * * 


A well-filled head leads to a well-filled job. 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


By The Editor 


“We have never had a strike here” is the state- 
ment which appears again and again in the letters 
from workers in our $500 contest, “Which Is the 
Best-Kept Plant in America?” Companies which 

take pride in keeping 


STRIKES their works in perfect 
ARE RARE condition apparently are 
AT BEST-KEPT the ones which take the 
PLANTS 


most pains to satisfy 
their workers. There is 
something about beauty, about cleanliness, about 
orderliness which tends to inspire a happy, con- 
tented frame of mind, just as dirt and disorder 
breed discontent. No employer, no matter how 
hard-hearted or cynical, could peruse the hun- 
deds of letters and photographs forwarded to 
“Forbes” without being convinced that it pays 
both financially and physically, both mentally and 
morally, to provide of their own free will, attrac- 
tive, healthful, sunny works and environment for 
employees. There is virtually unanimous testi- 
mony that where working conditions are ideal the 
relations between management and men also 
savor of the ideal. It is significant, too, that 
America’s best-kept plants are among the most 
successful, financially, in the country. High-grade 
plants attract and keep high-grade workers. Only 
the tenth-rate workman is satisfied with tenth- 
rate working quarters. 

Since the letters in this series are all written 
by employees, many of them factory workers, 
they give a clear insight into the things which ap- 
peal most to workers, and for this reason they 
should be carefully read by every employer who 
is anxious to do everything possible to establish 
harmonious relations between capital and labor. 
The illustrations which accompany the prize- 
winning articles are also rich in suggestions. The 
first-prize exhibit is so artistic in every respect, 
so magnificent, so profusely illustrated, that 
“Forbes” invites executives to come and examine 
it. It is possible for us to reproduce only a few 
of the fifty-five beautiful photographs which are 
comprised in the unique exhibit. It comes from 
the National Lamp Works, at East Cleveland, 
of the General Electric Company. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that there has never been labor 
trouble at this superbly tended plant. 

It was difficult to decide between the “Nela” 
works and those of the National Cash Register 
Company, where not only is everything kept in 
faultless condition, but quite extraordinary pains 
are taken to insure the happiness as well as the 
health of the 6,000 employees. 

It is gratifying to know that in these days of 
strikes and noisy discontent there are hundreds 
of works where the ruling spirit is one of loyalty 
and harmony. This spirit could and should be- 
come at least a little more widespread as a result 
of this contest, for it cannot fail to prod some 
employers into making their plants more condu- 
cive to contentment and happiness. 

* * * 


Smiling will get you farther than complaining. 


During recent travels I have mingled and talked 
with a great many people of humble station in 
life with a view to finding out just what is upper- 
most in their minds. Do you think it is the presi- 
dential campaign? Or the 
League of Nations? Or 
Poland? Not at all. The 
one matter which over- 
shadows all others is the 
painfully high cost of 
living. In certain sections the closing of war 
plants and in certain others the shutting down or 
partial closing of plants has given rise to visions 
of hard times this winter. Interest in politics is 
not even lukewarm. The only phase of the politi- 
cal situation which appeals to millions of the rank 
and file is whether there is any chance of prohibi- 
tion being modified by the next Administration. 
I would say that there is at least six times as 
much interest in the outlook for beer as in the 
outlook for any League of Nations. As for 
Poland, it excites infinitely less comment than Ire- 
land. In fact, Ireland is‘as much discussed as 
any domestic subjects outside of high prices and 
prohibition, and it certainly is more discussed 
than any other foreign topic. Of the two presi- 
dential candidates, Cox seems to have made the 
stronger appeal to the popular imagination. He 
is coming to be regarded as a fighter, a hard 
hitter, fearless and full of “go,” whereas Hard- 
ing’s backing-and-filling on the League is not 
easily comprehended by the man in the street. | 
should say that the Republicans have reason to 
feel worried over the way things are going. 

The big thought brought back from a tour of 
sentiment-sounding is that the sooner excessively 
high prices are brought down the better for every 
class in the republic, particularly the rich, for I 
rather fear that if things go on much longer as 
they have been, the hour will come when public 
clamor will force on the statute books legislation 
aimed at the rich, but which would result in the 
crippling of industry and in parlous times for all. 


WHAT IS 
UPPERMOST 

IN THE MINDS 
OF THE PEOPLE? 


* * * 
Strike out or get out. 
* * * 


The Government is finding that it was easier 
to build ships than to sell them. It must do what 
other sellers are having to do—cut prices. 

a 


Looks as if we are to squeeze through without 
a money squeeze. ; 
* * * 


Better rather than worse business appears to 
loom ahead. 
* * * 


A leading packer declares that labor in his 
plant has improved 25 per cent. since January. 
All workers are not blind to the signs of the 
times. 

* * * 


The slacker finally lands in a tight place. 





Fe 


A deep-rooted movement is under way among 
railway union leaders to acquire dictatorial pow 
ers. They got so much of their own way while 
McAdoo was in power, and succeeded so well in 


welding railway em- 
RAILWAY ployees into one vast na- 
WORKERS tional entity, that they 
WANT TO don’t relish the idea of 
DICTATE 


being subjected to dis- 
cipline by individual 
roads. The Feads of the railway unions want all 
disputes sv umitted to them at headquarters for 
adjudication by a national body of which they 
would constitute half, thus weakening, if not kill- 
ing, the power of each road to deal directly with 
its own men. The dream of “one great union” 
will be realized to an alarming degree if the Labor 
Board submits to the demands now being made 
by the labor union leaders. A few labor officials 
sitting in Washington could then tie up every 
railroad in the country whenever they had a mind 
to. The public have had quite enough of dicta- 
tion and browbeating by labor unions and will 
have scant sympathy with any movement designed 
to take away from each railroad the power to 
discipline slackers or noisy trouble-makers. The 
public are to be given opportunity to present their 
views to the Labor Board on the latest strategy 
of the railway union leaders. The issue is one of 
such momentous importance that the board 
should be left in no doubt as to how the American 
people feel on the subject. 


* * * 
Your highest duty is to be helpful. 
* * * 


Many retailers are now the worst profiteers. 
Quiz them about what they pay for the things 
they want you to continue paying fancy prices for. 

* * * 

That worker who is a saver and investor is an 
invaluable national assets. Yet, how much is 
being done in a practical way to make it easy for 
workers to became systematic savers and invest- 
ors? True, such con- 
cerns as the United 
States Steel Corporation, 


HELP 
WORKERS 


TO National Harvester, 
American Telephone, 
Swift & Company, Proc- 
tor & Gamble, the du Pont Company and others 
having enlightened management, have instituted 


INVEST 


hae 





plans enabling their employees to become stock- 
holders on the installment plan, payments being 
regularly deducted from wage envelopes. This is 
excellent as far as it goes and should be adopted 
by a great many other companies. 

But this plan is not suitable for thousands of 
employees because of the speculative nature of 
their company’s shares. -In such cases, and also 
in the case of companies which offer their own 
stock to employees, arrangements should be made 
to give workers expert counsel on saving and in- 
vestment matters. Up-to-date companies now 
have experts to look after their people’s teeth and 
eyes and stomachs; they have experts, also, to 
look after their amusement, their athletics and 
their education. 


Why not experts to give advice on how work- 
ers should take care of their pockets? Is it so 
very much more important to provide movies 
and brass bands and manicurists and tennis courts 
and facilities for private theatricals than it is to 
provide the simple, inexpensive means necessary 
to develop safe, systematic saving and investing 
by workers? Not many companies do this, al- 
though a few have already seen the light and fol- 


- lowed it with most profitable results. 


Surely it is as much worthwhile to help a 
worker to attain a competence as it is to help to 
keep him amused. 


No costly, elaborate, intricate machinery is nec- 
essary. Large concerns which already spend many 
thousands of dollars in fostering the wellbeing 
of their people could easily engage a capable 
person of the right type whose duty would be 
not only to interest the workers in the genera! 
subject of saving, but who would make his ser- 
vices constantly available to workers so as to ad- 
vise them just what securities they should invest 
in and, where desired, do all the actual work for 
them. 

Smaller concerns could easily induce some loca! 
banker of the proper caliber and character to 
render similar services to workers. Companies 
could cooperate by explaining to their people 
that they would gladly arrange to deduct any de- 
sired amount from each pay envelope, to be ap- 
plied to the payment of high-grade investments. 
At very little cost, companies could arrange to 
provide safe-boxes for the keeping of workers’ 
bonds or stocks. The whole process of inducing 
and enabling workers to acquire trustworthy 


This photo shows 
what the Chicago 
Housing Associa- 
tion is doing to re- 
lieve the acute 
housing shortage. 
This association 
has erected and 
sold at cost 175 
houses like these. 
The homes are a’| 
two-story brick 
structures and are 
equipped with all 
modern improzve- 
ments. The houses 
average in price 
$3,500 and may be 
paid for at the 
rate of $35 a 


month. 


bonds and stocks could be developed along simple, 
appealing lines. 

A nationwide effort should also be made to 
persuade employees to accept payment by check. 
A thousand advantages would flow from such a 
plan. It would encourage workers to get into 
touch with some banking insitution. The famil) 
having a bank account would be slower to draw 
out money than it would be to spend dollar bills 
received each week in the pay envelope. It would 
foster saving. Moreover, it would cut down the 
staggering amount of money whichis now con- 
stantly withdrawn from banking and credit chan- 
nels by the too-prevalent habit of carrying around 
considerable sums in the pocket or secreting them 
at home. A twenty-dollar bill in a bank can be 
put to work. A twenty-dollar bill carried in the 
pocket lies idle; it is a non-producer. 

Companies and firms throughout the country 
are welcome to reproduce this editorial in their 
employee magazines or to make any other use of 
it calculated to stimulate systematic saving and 
prudent investing among their people. 

. @ -@ 
There’s more fun in being forbearing than 


overbearing. 
* * x 


If Cox would only find for them all these mys- 
tic millions, the Republicans would forgive him 
for ratsing the subject. 


* * * 


Don’t court the fate of the drone. 


’ hs 
Do, but don’t overdo. 
+ + 


The best tools are a keen will and diligent 
fingers. 

x * * 

With this issue “Forbes” enters its fourth year. 
We cannot claim that we have set the world on 
fire. We have not accomplished all that we had 
hoped. We are still only at the creeping stage. 

Yet many of our readers 


WE ENTER ask us to accept assur- 
OUR ances that we are pro- 
FOURTH ducing a _ worthwhile 
YEAR 


publication, a publication 
that they find not only 
stimulating, but of practical helpfulness. Our 
growth during the last year has been most notable 
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among executives, among the men responsible for 
the management of business enterprises. Hun- 
dreds of employers now subscribe for their chief 
associates as well as their superintendents, depart- 
ment heads, foremen, etc. They do this because 
they have found “Forbes” useful to themselves 
and, consequently, calculated to be useful to others 
in their organization. There are not very many 
fnancial, industrial or railroad leaders of con- 
spicuous importance in the United States who 
do not actually read our publication, and we 
now receive thousands of subscriptions from such 
men for those whom they are anxious to inspire 
to greater effort and to enlighten and broaden 
concerning the handling of men, the trend of 
business, the course of the money and security 
markets, and economics in general. We are also 
grateful for the heatening expressions we. con- 
stantly receive from young men who are am- 
bitious to make their way in the world honestly 
and honorably, and who are kind enough to tell 
us that they find much in “Forbes” which quick- 
ens and develops and educates them. In a sense, 
“Forbes” has become the recognized periodical 
for those who have “arrived” and for those who 
are earnestly striving to “arrive.” 

Recognition of the place we have attained has 
been forthcoming in increasing measure from ad- 
vertisers desirous of gaining the attention of re- 
sponsible people. Our advertising revenue shows 
an increase of 300 per cent. over two years ago 
and 180 per cent. over one year ago. The amount 
of business booked for the coming year clearly 
indicates that our progress is to be greater in the 
next twelve months than in the last three years. 
* * * 


To gain your own independence in later years, 


buy Liberty Bonds. They are now bargains. 
* *” 


I’ve been traveling and I find the people in an 
ugly mood. They feel that prices have gone be- 
yond all reason. They don’t know whom to 
blame, but they feel certain that blame rests 
somewhere. Some of 
them complain that the 


THE PEOPLE : 

ARE IN big men of the country, 
AN UGLY the men who dominate 
MOOD 


finance and industry and 
business, have bungled 
their job lamentably. The whole “capitalistic sys- 
tem” is being indicted in the minds of millions. 
There is more than a suspicion, there is a convic- 
tion, that profiteering has been perpetrated on a 
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scandalous scale. The working man who is 
pinched to meet the bills for the food and cloth- 
ing and shelter of his family isn’t put into an 
angelic frame of mind when he sees headlines 
recording that this, that and the next huge cor- 
poration have doubled or trebled their profits 
and have distributed enormous stock dividends 
as well as special cash payments. The intelligen‘ 
American workman does not fail to note, for 
example, that at the very time he and his wife 
and children have had to pay outrageously high 
prices for clothing, the American Woollen Com- 
pany has been making ten times as much money 
as formerly. He connects the fat profits of steel 
companies with the inordinate increase in the cost 
of building or renting a home. The prices which 
have been charged for sugar have long been a 
thorn in his flesh, and when he reads about the 
dazzling profits made by sugar companies he feels 
bitter. 

Frankly, I have a great deal of sympathy with 
this attitude. In these columns we condemned 
again and again the profiteering tactics of im- 
portant business interests. In some way, at 
some time, the rank and file of the people will 
square the bill. 

* * * 


Miz a little heart as well as head with your 
business. 


* * * 


Daniel Willard used to sleep in a round- 
house and had to get up during the night to 
do enough firing to prevent water in the en- 
gines from freezing. It was a humble, poorly 
paid, none too com- 
fortable job. But he 
did it, and did it so well 
that he won promotion. 
When he ran an engine 
he did that well too. 
He not only did well his own job, but he ap- 
plied himself to learning all he could about 
other railroad duties. Of course, he didn’t 
limit his efforts to eight or ten or even twelve 
hours a day. He worked a good many more 
hours than he slept. Today he is president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and is the 
man usually chosen by other railway heads 
to represent them when any particularly dif- 
ficult task has to be undertaken. He started 
with no superior educational advantages; the 


A VALUABLE 
THOUGHT FOR 
WORKERS FROM 
DANIEL WILLARD 
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only university he has known has been the 
University of Hard Knocks—and he is still at- 
tending it. 

Mr. Willard, in response to an article I re- 
cently wrote on labor, has sent me a personal 
letter which contains so much timely, homely 
wisdom that I have persuaded him to allow 
me to publish it.. If every publication and 
every company in America would reprint this 
letter, and thus bring it to the attention of 
workers all over the country, the effect would 
be beneficial beyond calculation. He writes: 


What we need in this country more than any- 
thing else at the present time is a recognition 
on the part of everybody, that the world has 
been on the worst sort of a spree imaginable 
for the last six or seven years, and that even 
our country participated in the debauch for two 
or three years, and during that time instead of 
devoting our energies to useful and profitable 
employment and construction, we devoted all of 
our efforts to destruction, both of life and prop- 
erty. Now that the spree is over, it remains for 
us to gather up the broken fragments and set 
our house in order again, and this can only be 
done by everybody getting down to work. 

I am not and never have been in sympathy 
with the movement looking constantly to shorter 
and still shorter hours for the workmen, and 
that is not because I do not sympathize with the 
workers, because I have during my entire life 
been a worker myself and I .understand exactly 
what the worker’s point of view is, or. rather 
what I think it ought to be. To my mind, the 
worker’s time is his capital, just as the rich 
man’s money is his capital; but the rich man 
would not be satisfied if his capital were draw- 
ing interest only six or eight hours of the 
twenty-four. He expects to get interest for 
every hour during the twenty-four hour period, 
and I cannot understand why the workers, as a 
class, should be willing, when they are young 
and in the prime of life, to use their capital 
only eight hours out of the twenty-four. Ordi- 
narily no one needs to sleep or does sleep more 
than eight hours out of the twenty-four, and if 
only eight hours are spent in labor, there are 
eight hours of the day remaining, and to my 
mind it is little short of criminal that those 
hours should be wasted during the active period 
of a man’s life, and they are wasted when they 
are frittered away as is all too frequently the 
case. Of course, if the workman, after com- 
pleting his eight-hour tour of duty, should then 
desire to devote a portion of his remaining six- 
teen hours to study or improvement of himself, 
or to any other useful or gainful occupation, I 
would have nothing to say, but it is my observa- 
tion that all too frequently the time not spent 
at the regular occupation and in sleeping is in 
effect wasted. 

If every man, and particularly every young 
man, would be willing to work, we will say, ten 
or even eight hours conscientiously every day, 
and would use the proceeds of his work thriftily 
and carefully, I have no doubt that in a much 
shorter time than any of us would expect, we 
would find our conditions in this country rap- 
idly becoming normal—normal in the sense that 
the cost of living would come down or at least 
would be brought into more harmonious relation 
with the average income. 





To Celebrate 
Our Birthday— 


As we enter our fourth year with this number of 
FORBES, we get a lot of satisfaction out of the thought 
that so much of our — has come through pleased 
subscribers recommending us to their friends. 


To you, our many friends, who have helped in this 
way we are grateful. 


Here’s the spirit of appreciation and co-operation 
that means so much “a: ..- 

In this morning’s mail we find a letter from E. D. 
Eddy, Manager of “Goodyear gle,” issued x The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. He writes, ester- 
day I had the Library furnish me with a file of back 
copies Soon to March, and I want to tell you that 
I certainly have been a loser by not having been a 
reader of FORBES long since. The enthusiasm I devel- 
oped caused me to step into an adjoining office to ask 
an associate if he had ever read FORBES MAG 
He said he had and that he was going to subscribe. i 
said, ‘Give me your check.’ I am enclosing it iierewith. 

How many others will send the subscription of one 
business pen re or friend as a “Birthday Greeting” 
to FORBES ? 





Will You Send Us 





B. C. FORBES, Editor 


$1.00 extra). 


A “Birthday Greeting”? 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
This is a “Birthday Greeting” to “FORBES,” with my best wishes for your continued growth. 
Please send “FORBES” every 2 weeks for a year to the name below. 


OI will mail $4.00 to pay for this subscription on receipt of bill. 
O Enclosed find $4.00 Check (or Money Order) in payment. 








(Canada, 50c. extra; Foreign, 


Forbes 9-18-20 





Send “FORBES” one year to my friend: 
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Name and Address of Sender 
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List of the Prize Winners in Our $500.00 


Contest 


National Lamp Works, National Cash Register and Goodyear Top List of 


Best-Kept Plants in America. 


HE three best-kept plants in America are 

those of the National Lamp Works at East 

Cleveland, Ohio, of the General Electric 
Company; the National Cash Register Company 
at Dayton, Ohio; the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, at Akron, Ohio. 


the head of the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Company. 


Some of the letters received consist of only a 
dozen or twenty lines, manifestly written with 
great effort by men not accustomed to taking a 
pen in their hands, but who feel so deeply appre- 


Other Winners. 


Roscoe E. Scott of the National Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Company—at business 
exhibitions and conventions for the purpose of 
showing just what can be done to transform a 
factory into a veritable palace of industry, with 
profit alike to owners and workers. 





Employees of these companies are 
the winners of the first three prizes 
in the “Forbes” $500 contest on 
“Which Is the Best-Kept Plant in 
America ?” 


THE PRIZE WINNERS 


The first prize article appears in 
this issue. The second prize contri- 
bution, dealing with the National 
Cash Register Company’s works, will 





Name of Company. Writer of Article. Prize. be published in our next issue, dated 
The number of excellent letters October 2, and other prize winning 
and photographs sent in was so large ' FIRST PRIZE articles will appear on later dates, 
that the judges felt compelled to National Lamp Works of General They cannot fail to attract wide- 
ee five but yn other prizes. Electric Co. ----------- Roscoe E. Scott - - - $250 spread attention and, what is more to 
e plants winning these prizes are the point, n chy. 
the Gadeus a eabon Corporation, , , — oo ing of ties Tie Secale cc 
Eastman Kodak Company, Packard National Cash Register Co. - - - - Samuel Brand - - - $150 country. It is abundantly shown that 
Piano Company, Waltham Watch THIRD PRIZE where works are kept well the best 
sae ee ee Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. - - - Ralph C. Busbey - - $50 class of workers stay well. 

a a e ° e 
(Syracuse), Firestone Tire & Rub- OTHER PRIZE-WINNERS b = : prize article will 
ber Company, H. J. Heinz Company, Endicott-Johnson Corp. - - - - - - Edith M. Cleveland - $10 e found on page 429, and 
Hershey Chocolate Company and the Eastman Kodak Co. - - - - - - - - John E. Webber - - $10 the photographs of the Nela 
Duplan Silk Corporation. Packard Piano Co. - - - - - - - - - Elda McNamara - - $10 plant on pages 430 and 431. 

One significant fact gathered from Waltham Watch Co. - - - - - - - - Betty North - - - - - $10 ; 
a careful perusal of the hundreds of Procter & Gamble Co. - - - - - - - A. E. Ormston- --- $10 A Y ‘ 
communications received is that General Electric Co., Syracuse - - - C. M. Ripley - - - - $10 re you Discouraged? 
workers do appreciate painstaking Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. - - - - Fred J. Kitt - - - - - $10 Remember This: 
efforts to provide them with pleasant H. J. Heinz Co. - ---------- C. F. Ohliger - - - - $10 When Abraham Lincoln was a 
‘working conditions and that in almost Hershey Chocolate Co. - - - - - - - E. W. Schwenk - - - $10 young man he ran for the legislature 
every instance where plants are beau- Duplan Silk Corp. - - - - - - - - - H. E. Fisher - - -- $10 in Illinois, and was badly swamped. 


tifully kept, strikes are unknown. 
Does not this furnish a valuable 


VERY HIGHLY COMMENDED 


He next entered business, failed, 
and spent seventeen years of his life 
paying up the debts of a worthless 
partner. 

He was in love with a beautiful 


suggestion for employers who are Doubleday, Page & Company - - - - William H. Browne , 
anxious to live on harmonious terms ee ot gy ery 4 ea ee A. H. Mugruer 

” $ ? e elephone Co. o ennsylvania S. B. stman 
— eer h ti t Gates Rubber Company - - - - - - - An Employee 

coe e keynote of the sentiment pre- Liberty Motor Car Company - - - - Verne Edwin Burnett 

vailing among — workers 4 who are Dean Hicks Publishing Company - - John Hewins Kern 
given ideal environment is sounded H. J. Heinz wareene halite: — A. Baum 
by one factory worker who says that Baker-Vauter Company - - - - - - - turges Harmon 

y y y Curtis Publishing Company - - - - - Rosalie B. Collier 


he and his associates look upon their 
works as “not just a place to work 
in, but a place in which to live and 
enjoy and save and grow and be 
proud of.” Man does not live by 
bread alone: workers are not suc- 
cored and satisfied by the pay en- 
velope alone. Unless their mental 
attitude can be got right, monetary 
rewards will not inspire loyalty and 
efficiency and enthusiasm. Healthful 
surroundings, the letters from these 
workers reveal, are conducive to a 
healthy state of mind. 


Hawthorne Plant of West. Elec. Co. Reed Calvin 

National India Rubber Company - - E. J. Mason 

Scoville Manufacturing Company - Louis Ossofsky 

Passaic Metal Wire Company - - - - Harold J. Freeland 

Lewis Manufacturing Company - - - Emma C. Potenza ‘ 
Atchison Revolving Door Company Nellie A. Searle and Charles Cloukey 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. H. E. Prevost 


Successful Farming Publish. Co. - - Emanuel Hubbell 
Ess-Arr Knitting Mills, Inc. - - - - - Charles Rubinstein 
Menzies Shoe Company - - - - - - - J. B. Lang 

Service Motor Truck Company - - - R. C. Beaver 
United States Marine Corps - - - - - E. H. Jenkins 

Atlas Underwear Company - - - - - Frederick K. Martin 
Watab Paper Company - - - - - - - Fred Naegeli 

Hotel Astor, New York - -.- - - - - Paul Hinsch 
Brighton Mills - - ---------- Charles Albanese 


Bourne Mill - ------------ William Lus 


young woman to whom he became 
engaged—then she died. 

Later he married a woman: who 
was a constant burden to him. 

He then tried to get an appoint- 
ment to the U. S. Land Office, but 
failed. 

Entering politics again, he ran for 
Congress, and was badly defeated. 

He became a candidate for the U. 
S. Senate, and was badly defeated. 

In 1856 he became a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency and was again 


* defeated. 


In 1858 he was 
Douglas. 

One failure after another—bad 
failures—great setbacks. In the face 


defeated by 





of all this he eventually became one 
of the country’s greatest men, if not 
the greatest. 








The spirit animating the workers A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. - - - - L. H. Gault 
of concerns which treat their people 
handsomely is well illustrated by one 
incident recorded by a worker at the 
mammoth Endicott-Johnson shoe works. A new  ciative of what has been done to make their lives 


worker could not find a home, and on revealing 
his plight to a fellow-worker the latter spread the 
news, with the result that immediately the whistle 
blew that afternoon carpenters betook themselves 
to the woodyard and before bedtime had erected 
a home on a vacant lot. Is it conceivable that such. 
a thing would be done at a place where the com- 
pany took no genuine, humane interest in its 
people? The very thought of touching a board 
ef wood for anything but strictly “company pur- 
poses” would not enter the heads of a_ single 
workman. Here the carpenters well knew that 
their kindly action would be cordially endorsed by 


healthy and happy that they could not refrain 
from seizing the opportunity to give expression 
to their sentiments. In the way of illustrations, 
some of them could muster up nothing better than 
a pictorial post card or two. But there was no 
doubting the sincerity of the writers. 

The first prize exhibit is so magnificently pre- 
pared and bound into a thirty-six page volume 
measuring twenty-two by fourteen inches that 
executives are invited to come and inspect it, 
with its fifty-five beautiful photographs, including 
a panoramic view fifty inches in length. “Forbes” 
hopes to exhibit this remarkable production—by 


When you think of series of set- 
backs like this, doesn’t it make you feel small to 
become discouraged, just because you think you 
are having a hard time in life?—Praetorian 
Guard. 





The secret of success lies in the man and not 
in the stuff he works on.—Bradford Torrey. 
* * * 
The best education in the world is that got by 
struggling to make a living——Wendell Phillips. 
: * * * 


This world belongs to the energetic——Emerson 
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IMMIGRATION AND PROSPERITY LINKED 


and both capital and labor are asking what 

the movements means. The worker desires to 
know whether it contains any threat against the 
size of his pay envelope; the employer is wonder- 
ing if it means a fair supply of efficient labor ; the 
farmer asks whether it signifies that he will be 
able to obtain help enough to prevent his crops 
from rotting in the field; and the great middle 
class of our people are wondering if it will bring 
relief from the excessive cost of living. 

Dispatches from Washington announce that in 
spite of lack of transportation facilities about « 
00,000 immigrants arrived in this country during « 
the year ending June 30, as compared with 141,132 
the previous year. It is said that in Italy alone 
steamship representatives have received about 


| MMIGRANTS are swarming to this country, 


2,000,000 applications for passages to America, ‘ 


and that the migration from Central Europe and 
from Russia is becoming heavier every minute. 
Here again is one more concrete illustration of the 
time-tried principle that all migrations are quests 
of greater opportunity. With ocean freights fall- 
ing because of the rapid growth of the world’s 
merchant marine, and with space for emigrants 
increasing accordingly, it is evident that during 
ihe next few years we are to witness a tidal wave 
of immigration. Perhaps all previous records 
will be broken. 

But fortunately under the conditions which now 
exist, immigration and prosperity mean pretty 
nearly the same thing. The greatest single factor 
in bringing about the high cost of living has 
been the labor shortage of the war period. Ad- 
mittedly the direct cause of the big rise in food 
prices was the great demand and the small sup- 
ply; but the farmers were anxious enough to 
take full advantage of the high prices, and but 
for the labor shortage the production of food 
products would have come much nearer to keep- 
ing pace with the demand. Many a farmer ab- 
solutely discontinued certain lines of production, 
especially in the eastern states, because of inability 
to hire necessary help. 


Should Simplify Housing Problem 


Nor is the high cost of food products the only 
evil which should be eliminated in part by the 
wave of immigration. The housing problem 
should also be much simplified. At no time since 
we entered the war has the amount of building 
done, as distinguished from its cost, been up to 
normal. In number of dwellings we have been 
running farther and farther behind; and the 
greatest of all single causes is the high cost of 
building materials which in turn is but a reflection 
of the scarcity of labor. With a normal supply of 
labor at fair wages, the shortage of building ma- 
terials could never have occurred, and these ma- 
terials could never have risen to the present pro- 
hibitive prices. 

Our fuel’ and transportation problems also 
promise to be solved in part by the larger supply 
of labor which this immigration should produce. 
From 1913 to 1919. the traffic of our railroads 
increased about 22 pér cent., while the total num- 
ber of employees, including the office loafers in- 
stalled by the Railroad Administration, increased 
only about 8 per cent. Consequently the work of 
maintaining tracks, equipment and freight termi- 
nals in usable condition had to be sadly neglected, 
and the capacity of the roads to satisfy the needs 
of commerce became seriously impaired. 

Roth coal and steel are being produced in in- 
sufficient quantities owing in part to the labor 
shortages ; and every industry in the United States 
depends for its welfare upon machinery and equip- 
ment made of steel, and upon heat and power de- 
rived from coal. The plants of the United States 
have capacity enough to produce about 45,000,000 
tons of steel ingots per annum, but because of the 


Influx of Foreign Laborers to 
Bring Wages and Prices 
Down to Fair Basis 
By Paul Clay 


labor shortages mainly they are producing at the 
rate of only about 36,000,000 tons. Stocks of 


bituminous coal have fallen to the lowest level in 


ten years; and yet our coal mines are turning out 


“ only 64 tons of coal out of each 100 tons that they 


would be able to produce but for the shortages of 
labor and freight cars. The car shortage, too, is 
due in a considerable degree to lack of labor at 
the car shops. , 

This brief review is enough to show the sweep- 
ing importance of the immigration movement 
which is now under way. It is a matter which 
concerns not merely one section, interest or class ; 
but rather it concerns the entire people of the 
United States, and it foreshadows a betterment of 
their condition. Taking the broadest view, we 
should connect it in our minds with the large sup- 
ply of raw materials which is foreshadowed by 
the August government crop reports and with the 
lower interest rates which are presaged for next 
year by the decline of the past few months in com- 
modity and goods prices. 


Three Essentials of Prosperity 


The three essentials of genuine and universal 
prosperity are: A large supply of raw or crude 
materials to work up into the products and articles 
of trade; an ample supply of labor to produce and 
distribute the goods; and a sufficient amount of 
liquid capital or loanable funds to enable the typi- 
cal business concern to operate at full capacity. 

This immigration movement is the. third of the 
three legs upon which our 1921-22 prosperity 
must stand. The government’s August crop re- 
ports indicate when analyzed that the quantity of 
our 1920 farm production, as distinguished from 
its value, will be about 214 per cent. above nor- 
mal; and roughly four-fifths of all the raw ma- 
terials which enter into production and commerce 
come from the farms. This large quantity of 
crude materials is one of the legs. Another is the 
better supply of loanable funds which is promised 
for next year. Commodity prices have fallen 
enough so that interest rates in the early part of 
next year may be expected to fall down around 6 
per cent. as compared with the present 814 per 
cent. It was high prices that made the scarcity of 
capital, and a fall in prices can equally well relieve 
it. This is the second of the three legs. 

But even with the warehouses, full of raw ma- 
terials, and the banks full of money tc lend, busi- 
ness cannot truly prosper without workers enough 
to keep the factories, railroads and stores going 
at full capacity. Shortly we are going to have 
the workers ; and this is the third leg. During the 
five years ended June 30, 1919, our aggregate 
immigration was about 2,500,000 persons under 
normal; and about 1,500,000 of these, had they 
come, would have “engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions,” as the Census Bureau would say, or worked 
for wages. 

Adding to this 1,500,000 workers our perma- 
nently disabled in the war numbering about 150,- 
000 and the increase of not less than 250,000 in 
the payroll of the Washington government, we 
oliggrae labor shortage of at least 1,900,000. 
This, too, is a very conservative figure. High 


authorities last year placed it at not less than 
3,000,000. The Agricultural Department at 
Washington figured that as of April 1. 1910, the 
supply of farm labor in the United States was 
equivalent to only 68.8 per cent. of the demand ; 
and since the number of farm laborers in this 


country normally exceeds 6,000,000, this would 
imply that the shortage on the farms alone was 
about 1,900,000 hands. If in spite of this immense 
shortage we have learned through the use of ma- 
chinery how to turn out more than the normal 
quantity of farm products in 1920—how much 
better should be our performance in 1921 with 
the labor shortage largely cured? 

As to the housing problem the significance of 
this large immigration lies in the fact that labor is 
the chief element in the cost of building ma- 
terials. It follows that a good supply of labor 
should mean cheaper building materials, more 
dwellings and lower rents. Take for example 
the case of Hudson River brick now quoted at 
$25 per thousand as compared with $7 when the 
war began. Of the total cost of producing build- 
ing brick, about 59 per cent. is labor, and much of 
it is common labor. There is just about as much 
clay in the earth as there was when Noah stepped 
out of the ark, and about all that we need to get 
brick down to fair prices is enough labor at 
moderate wages to turn this clay into brick. 

So it is too with lumber. About 55 per cent. of 
the cost of this most important of building ma- 
terials is labor; and when it comes to building 
glass, labor represents about 63 per cent. of the 
cost. It is mostly the commoner grades of labor 
that goes into the production of these commodi- 
ties; and one reason why building materials have 
risen to such exorbitant prices is that common 
labor has gone up more than skilled. From 1915 
to 1918, for example, the wages of the most 
skilled railroad labor advanced 38%4 per cent. 
while those of unskilled railroad labor rose 91 per 
cent. 


Urgent Need for Common Labor 


One of the gratifying features of the outlook, 
then, is that it is common labor the supply of 
which should be most augmented by the immigra- 
tion movement. Simultaneously it is also com- 
mon labor that we are most in need of. We have 
a pretty good supply of skilled workers, and pros- 
perity has become so nearly universal that nobody 
wants to do the more menial tasks. Therefore 
it is fortunate that the Italians and Russians and 
Hungarians and Germans are coming over to fill 
this gap. 

Incidentally nothing can more powerfully stimu- 
late production than to reinforce the distinction 
between skilled and unskilled labor. For both 
to be paid about alike takes away the incentive 
from the better workman and diminishes the total 
effort put forth. At the same time it so inflates 
the costs of heavy cheap crude materials, such as 
building materials, coal, lumber, ores, etc., as to 
seriously interfere with all industries. It is simply 
impossible to have moderate rents with dear wire 
nails, or cheap wire nails with high iron ore, or 
cheap iron ore with high common labor. 

Here then is the situation in a nutshell. The 
great wave of immigration now definitely prom- 
ises to restore a normal supply of common tabor 
within a reasonable time. This should replenish 
our supplies of raw materials and bring their 
prices down to a fair basis at which industries can 
go ahead. It should bring building materials down 
where the housing shortage can be eliminated ; it 
should bring farm products down where the cost 
of living can be moderated. And it should bring 
coal and iron down to such a basis that our con- 
structive industries can thrive. Big movements of 
this kind do not occur over night. They take 
weeks and months, and we are not going to see 
any great immediate results in this case. Yet 
under the peculiar conditions now existing immi- 
gration and prosperity mean pretty much the same 
thing, and we should begin to realize the pros- 
perity some time next year—possibly early in the 
year. 





“DADDY” OF 15,000 


Success of “Geo. F.,” of Endicott- 


Johnson Co., Is the Kind 
Worth Attaining 


By Peter Newton 


CAME up here to Endicott to write an ar- 
I ticle about the Endicott-Johnson Corporation 

for “Forbes.” I was prepared to stay two 
days. I’ve been here two weeks. ; 

You see, I came to write about a corporation 
and found instead that I would have to write 
about human beings—a very unusual state of 
affairs considering the way industry is conducted 
today! All the conventional ear-marks of the 
typical industrial establishment are here utterly 
lacking, thank God! 

A few miles west of the City of Binghamton, 
N. Y., in the Valley of the Chenango, there lie 
the towns of Johnson City and Endicott. Here 
are the factories and here live the workers of the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, shoe manufac- 


turers. There are approximately 15,000 em- 
ployees. The daily output is 81,000 pairs of 
shoes. The total business*for this year will be 


about $100,000,000. 

I mention these facts to show that this is a 
concern worthy of the name of “Big Business.” 
But here the likeness ends. There is absolutely 
nothing else to remind one of a manufacturing 
center of the usual sort. It is really an ideal 
place. 

Why? Because the men who have done tt are 
idealists. 

Some four or five years ago some chap in Eng- 
land wrote a book called “Today,” in which he 
said that for a great many years the idealist, the 
dreamer, had been the joke of the “practical” 
people; but that now the tables were turning, and 
it would not be long before the “dreamers” would 
come into their own and that then the practical 
people would be the joke of the idealists. This 
writer was really a true prophet, for the times are 
changing, and it is now in very sooth the dreamers 
who are doing things. And I can think of no 
better example than is to be found in this beau- 
tiful valley, called by its people ‘““The Valley of 
Fair Play.” 

In another issue I may go into the details of 
what has been worked out here. For the present, 
allow me to tell you the first impressions upon 
one fresh from such places as Gary, Indiana; 
Harrison, N. J.; Lynn, Mass.; South Chicago, 
East St. Louis and other like places. 


Dominated by Personality of “Geo. F.” 


You are not here very long before you realize 
that the personality of one man stands out like 
2 veritable monument. That man is George F. 
Johnson. It is significant that everybody calls 
him merely “Geo. F.” From the smallest youngs- 
ter of the lowest foreign-born worker in the 
tannery to his immediate associates he gets the 
same hearty greeting—and the same respect. 

Possibly the least attractive part of the plant 
is the tannery (although compared with the tan- 
neries in, say, Newark, N. J., it is a palace). 
So, as you might know, here is the office of 
George F. Johnson! He does not isolate himself 
in a city skyscraper and deal with his people at 
second hand, through minor executives. He is 
right on the job himself. If, feigning ignorance, 
you should ask one of the girls in the stitching 
room or the driver of one of the motor trucks 
who George F. Johnson is, the reply would be, 
“He’s the Daddy of our Family.” Think of it! 

I know the head of one of the largest cotton 
mills in the world. One Labor Day the workers 
from the mill went out to his house, surrounded 
it, and sent bricks or stones through every window 
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GEORGE F. JOHNSON. 


FAMILY OF WORKERS 


Not all employers are happy in thesc 
turbulent times. George F. Johnson, 
head of the great Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
He has 
gained something beyond a fortune 


poration, unquestionably is. 
something beyond business success. He 
has gained the love of his 15,000 co- 
workers. And he has gained it simply 
because he has deserved to. It has never 
been our privilege to publish a more 
heartening story than this. Just to read 
it serves to raise one’s faith in humanity. 








in it—and if he had not stealthily escaped he 
might have suffered personal violence. There was 
a strike on, for better wages. He refused to see 
a committee of the men or deal with them in any 
way. True, he broke the strike—but to this day 
he has to go to his office under police protection. 
He must be a happy man! 

There has never been a strike here in all the 
thirty years’ existence of the firm. And it is a 
safe bet that there never will be. Why, on Labor 
Day last year the workers of the Endicott-John- 
son Corporation organized a parade, when some 
20,000 persons fell into line. And who do you 
suppose led it? “Geo. F.,” of course. He walked 
at the head of his people and Labor Day became 
“Geo. F. Day.” 

Here is the happy spectacle of industrial mag- 
nate and labor leader combined. Would that 
there were more of them scattered over the face 
of the land. There is something here that is 
beyond price. All the money in the world could 
not buy it. This thing is mutual respect and 
trust. Trust. That is the thing. When you 
know that a man is absolutely sincere and that 
you can take at face value everything that he 
tells you, you know just where you stand and 
can act accordingly. 

Of late we have heard a great deal about the 
Golden Rule. But the trouble is that the sincerity 
of those who prate about it is apt to be doubted. 
Up here there is not much talk about the Golden 
Rule, but it is actually lived. Everyone believes 
in the Square Deal and lives up to his belief. 

The American people love to quote Lincoln’s 
“Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” In Johnson City there is a little white 
house, containing the office of Harrold Albert, 
who is in charge of the musical and amusement 
features of the workers’ playtime, and over its 
portico this famous saying is written. I can think 
of no better place for it. Here it is not merely 
a fine-sounding sentiment, but a living expression 
of faith. 

In both Johnson City and Endicott it is dif- 
ficult to find out where the town, as such, and the 
shoe factories begin and end. They seem to join 
in a truly delightful way—delightful because it is 
such a novelty to find such charm in what is 
usually a thing of dirt and disorder. Here there 
are no slums. Everybody either owns his own 


home or can rent a charming house at very moder- 


ate cost. These are no “company” houses. They 
are equal to the standard of such communities as, 
for instance, the Oranges, in New Jersey or Ro- 
land Park, outside of Baltimore, or Evanston, 
beyond Chicago. 

Even in the foreign section, where live the 
workers from the South of Italy, the Slovaks and 
the Poles, each little house has its garden and its 
roses on the porch—with, too, in many cases, a 
garage in the rear housing a car. In what is 
usually a hell-hole, here we have a veritable Spot- 
less Town. 


Workers Enjoy Many Benefits 


At Endicott there is a large, beautiful tract laid 
out as a play ground. It is called Ideal Park. 
Here there is a swimming pool containing one 
million gallons of water kept at a comfortable tem- 
perature and made clean by being filtered daily. 
There are hot and cold shower baths and a shal- 
low pool for the children. Everything it free, not 
only to the workers, but to everybody. Near the 
pool is a merry-go-round for kiddies, also free. 

There is a dancing pavilion where three times 
a week a very good orchestra plays for the young 
people ; admission for dancers is twenty-five cents. 
There are two or three bandstands where brass 
bands made up entirely of E-J Workers hold forth 
at frequent intervals. 

And then the race track! Facing the most 
lovely hills I have ever seen there is a half-mile 
track, with grandstands, stables for the horses, 
and still another bandstand. * Every Saturday 
afternoon they have trotting races, when the 
wildest excitement maintains. For three days 
during my stay the Circuit Races of Orange 
County were held here and drew a crowd of not 
far from a hundred thousand people. When the 
visitors found that there was no charge for even 
the best seats in the grandstand they marveled 
much ! 

Here, also, are the baseball diamonds. And 
there is plenty of use for them. Every depart- 
ment has a team, and as the works shut down at 
4.30 in the afternoon, at least two games are 
played every day. 

Across from the park there is a house such as 
might be occupied by a family having an incom: 
of, say, $200,000 a year. It stands in the center of 
a velvet lawn and is surrounded with flower beds. 
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In it are a free library, rooms for the Girl Scouts 
and the Boy Scouts, and several suits of very at- 
tractively furnished rooms for various social 
functions. It seems to me that every night a 
dinner party or a gathering of some sort is held 
here. 

In the foreign section there is also a Commun- 
ity Center, including a free library and recreation 
rooms, where very interesting work with the 
children is being conducted. The thing that at 
once struck me about all this was that not once 
did I hear the expressions “Welfare work,” “So- 
cial workers,” etc. The whole thing is worked 
out by the people themselves as far as possible. 

There are very fine Medical and Relief De- 
partments, too, with ambulances, first-aid stations 
and hospitals. But the thing that impresses oné 
is that they do not wait for people to get sick 
before doing anything. They prevent sickness. 
A large staff of doctors and nurses are at the 
service of all the workers and their families, and 
a really fine piece of constructive, comprehensive 
health work is being carried out so quietly and 
efficiently that I doubt if the people themselves 
realize it. 


Good Meals at Small Cost 






At Johnson City there is another free library 
and Club House, together with tennis courts and 
a very large playground for the children. It must 
be a nice thing for a man to be able to look out 
of the window where he is working and see his 
kiddies enjoying themselves in such a place. 

It is quite an undertaking to go over these 
plants. They cover literally acres of ground. 
But every building is so spick and span that it is 
a pleasure just to walk through it. Dotted all 
over the place there are restaurants where the 
workers eat; not merely the men and women 
from the stitching and cutting rooms, but the 
officials as well. For 20c I got as nice a luncheon 
as anyone would want to eat. I saw one boy eat 
four pieces of pie! They are a very jolly lot— 
and well they may be! I remember not long ago 
paying a visit to a plant owned by one of the 
great electrical organizations. At the door of 
the main office I was stopped by a Deputy Sheriff, 
no less, and after passing a cross-examination, 
was passed along to another gentleman of like 
persuasion, who conducted me to the office of the 
general manager. I asked permission to go 
through the plant. He gave me his consent, but 
I thought that they were going to blindfold my 
eyes first! In that factory I counted fourteen 
leputy Sheriffs. And most of the employees 
vere girls, at that! 

In the Endicott-Johnson plants they not only 
have an open shop (in more senses than one), 
but an open mind as well. As I said before, there 
will never be a strike here. I am spending a great 
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leal of time wandering all over the various build- 
ngs of this huge establishment, talking with all 
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The huge, one million gallon swimming pool in Ideal Park, the playground of the Endicott-Johnson plant. There are also hot and cold shower baths and a 
shallow pool for the children. Everything ts free, not only to the workers, but to everybody. 


types of workers, and I assure you it is a liberal 
education in industrial management. 

Pervading the whole place is a spirit of good- 
will and understanding. Each one seems to realize 
that what he becomes in the game of life is purely 
up to him. All the workers whom I have talked 
with apparently feel that the whole thing belongs 
to them. Over one of the buildings there is a 
sign which reads “E-J Workers’ Pioneer Fac- 
tory.” You notice these slogans all over the place. 
They are not just so many nice words stuck 
around to make the people feel good. They are 
literal facts, and everybody knows it! 

If you doubt this, you merely have to read an 
issue of the “E-J Workers’ Review,” a monthly 
magazine published by the men in which they 
can, and do,say exactly what they think, for the 
benefit of their fellow-workers and the officials. 
What is more, in the case of a “kick” about 
something or other, the matter is taken up by 
“Geo. F.” himself, and a letter from him on the 
matter is also published in the magazine. There 
are no Star Chamber procedings here. Every- 
thing is done in the open. 

For instance: Suppose you are a worker in the 
upper leather cutting-room. You have some sort 
of a row with your director (there are no fore- 
men), and under the heat of the moment he fires 
you. You can go right to “Geo. F.” himself and 
state your case. If, after he has gone over the 
thing, he finds you were not discharged for gross 
incompetence, you will be reinstated. In other 
words, no one but he can actually discharge. The 
others may merely suspend, pending his investiga- 
tion. 

It is almost incredible the extent to which this 
close personal touch of the chief executive has 
been developed. He seems to have time for the 
most minute details and at the same time the 
leisure to carry out new dreams of ever-increasing 
magnitude. Over at Johnson City the entire or- 
ganization is under the personal charge of Harry 
L. Johnson, a brother of George F. Johnson, and 
the same state of affairs is to be found there, too. 

One Saturday afternoon I was sitting in the 
grandstand watching the races. Right in iront 
of me sat “Geo. F.” On the bench just below 
where he sat were a lot of little girls and boys. 
He reached over and picked up the long, golden 
hair of a small miss of perhaps six and began to 

braid it. She started to turn round to see who was 
teasing her, when a little chap sitting beside her 
said: “It’s all right, Kitty, it’s only Geo. F.” 
There is a world to think about in that! 

That evening while I was strolling around in 
the park, listening to the music and watching the 
crowds, I ran into Mr. Johnson, and he stopped 
and chatted for a while. It was on this occasion 
that the absolute sincerity of the man struck me 
with full force. We were standing near the danc- 
ing pavilion, in the midst of several hundred peo- 
ple and as many children, when he looked around 
at them all and said, “You know, I love all these 
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people.” After a pause, he added, “I hope some 
of them love me.” He went on to say that the 
reason there was mutual understanding all. round 
was because he lived with the workers. 

His own home, a very nice one, is right opposite 
the park, and he is always walking about among 
his people like Haroun-al-Raschid, only he wears 
no disguise, for he doesn’t have to. Wherever 
there is a crowd of children, there you are likely 
to find “Geo. F.” 


Socialism With Curse Taken Off 


The outstanding feature of the whole policy of 
this place—though this is a poor phrase to use in 
connection with a thing which has so little of the 
politic about it—is that here there is really no such 
things as a “labor policy,” “relations between 
capital and labor,” “good treatment of the men 
by the company,” or any of the set conditions and 
aspects of the conventional situation. 

Strictly speaking, the entire proposition settles 
down to the “E-J Workers” and what they want, 
should want, or might possibly want. And this 
term “workers” applies equally to all who go to 
make up this great industry, whether vice-presi- 
dent, general manager or the driver of an over- 
head motor hoist in the tanneries. 

It is the answer to Trade Unionism. It is So- 
cialism with the curse taken off. And, leaving 
aside any considerations of humanitarianism or 
charity (it would go hard with the man who used 
that word here) it pays, my friends, it pays, not 
only in the goods of this world, but in peace of 
heart and contentment of spirit and the laughter 
of happy children. 


Study Men 


Some men have within them that which always 
spurs them on, while some need artificial initia- 
tive, outside encouragement. 

Some men exert themselves under stern disci- 
pline; some respond only to a gentle rein. 

Some men need driving ; some coaxing. Some 
need the spur ; some the sugar lump. 

Some men do their best with work piled shoul- 
der high; some men must have it given them a 
piece at a time. 

Some men thrive on discouragement ; some can- 
not work without cheerfulness. 

Study men—the men over you, under you, 
around you. 

Study them and learn how to get from each 
the best that is in him.—The Chair Man. 

a 

As in a game ov cards, so in the game ov life, 
we must play what is dealt tew us; and the glory 
consists not so mutch in winning as in playing 
a poor hand well.—Josh Billings. 

* * * 

The secret of happiness is—something to de-— 

John Burroughs. 
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BIG OPPORTUNITIES IN 


HEN will Americans be ready to over- 
‘ flow into other countries? Are things so 
very prosperous here and are they likely 
to continue to be so? 

As a visitor from Australia it appears to me 
that “things are not all they seem.” The prosper- 
ity wave is rolling onward, but some time or 
other, in the near future, will not that wave break, 
and in the smother will all survive? 

Prudent men make provision for the future. 
Some Americans—very few, so far—look at other 
countries, and getting out of the ruck of competi- 
tion at home, have gone abroad. With their 
ability to organize, they see their chances and 
make good. 

Coming across the Pacific a few weeks ago 
were some young Americans who had gone to 
Australia within the last decade. I said to one 
of them: “Well, my boy, you have done well in 
that home of mine, Australia. Now, I suppose, 
you are returning to America to settle down 
among your own folks.” 

“Not on your life!” was the reply. “You 
probably know that I have accumulated a few 
thousands there.” 

“Yes,” I said, “it came easily, didn’t it?” 

“Oh, well, that’s all very well,’ he replied. 
“I work and plan, and I get my reward.” 

“A pretty good reward, too, isn’t it?’ I re- 
marked. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I don’t like to call you 
’ Australians fools, but you don’t know the op- 
portunities you have in your country for making 
money. No; I’m not going back to settle in 
America. I’m going back to Australia, and I’m 
going to stay there with my family. The climate 
is just tight. I have a home in Sydney, on its 


Young Americans Making Good 
There—The Possibilities 
For Trade Great 


By Sydney Stoll 


An Austrialian Business Man Now Visiting 
the United States 


beautiful harbor by the sea. I have my bath in 
the surf early in the morning and again in the 
evening, and Sydney offers one all the opportuni- 
ties for pleasure that I want. It’s a wonderful 
place and a wonderful climate. 

“And business! You don’t appreciate your 
own country. Why, I’ve had young fellows come 
to me and say, ‘Mr. , you're a prosperous 
man. How do you do it? ‘Do it,’ I reply, ‘why 
it’s as easy as talling off a log. Opportunities 
stick out a mile. 1 never intended doing anything 
outside my own line in Australia. I do well in it, 
but 1 say to you, young tellow, you are a fool 
to go on working for that firm you are with. You 
can do better on your own.’ ‘That’s all very 
well for you to say, but you’ve got money,’ comes 
the reply. ‘Well, why don’t you have it?’ I ask. 
‘Look here, now, I happen to know that you have 
experience that is valuable. Go to it, my son, 
start on your own, and if. you want help, why, 
say how much you want.’ . 

“Oftener than once I have found, after going 
into figures with a young man, I can let him have 
the capital he requires. I have helped half-a- 
dozen in different lines, and all are doing well.” 

Another American had a similar tale to tell. 
With American “go” and a little capital there are 





AUSTRALIA 


all sorts of enterprises only awaiting the neces. 
sary brains and a little capital to. push them along, 
And Americans can do it. Things are not g 
highly developed there as here. All sorts oi busi. 
nesses carried on in America are unknown jp 
Australia. Yet the basis of them is there, hold. 
ing out both arms for some one with energy and 
experience to build up on them. Sydney has 
800,000, and Melbourne 750,000 white people 
all ready to employ or buy. 

One American in America, Mr. Spreckels 
knows what there is in Australia for him. The 
Oceanic Steamship Company, which has been 
running a line of monthly steamers out of San 
Francisco and back, is now buying more ships to 
make it a three-weekly service. The Union 
Steamship Company, which has been running a 
monthly service out of Vancouver to Australia, 
is increasing the number of its ships for this 
service. Not only that, but it is running a line 
out of San Francisco every three weeks, in com- 
petition with the Oceanic Steamship Company, 


and is buying more ships for this trade. These 
people see what is coming. 
“Australia for the Australians.” Yes; but 


“Australia for Americans,” is also the cry now, 
Go to it, you young Americans; rub your eyes; 
look abroad. Help your own country to sell to 
Australians. And, what is more, go to Australia 
and manufacture there from the immense number 
of raw products there. Just north of Australia 
are Java, Singapore, Sumatra, Siam, the Straits 
Settlements, all buying Australian products. Get 
a share of this business and show what Ameri- 
cans can do in foreign fields. You are well-edu- 
cated, you are keen, you are honest and you are 
good fellows in business as well as socially. 


CANADA NOW SHUNS AMERICAN GOODS 


EING one of the 1,800,000 persons now 
B living in the United States claiming to be 

Canadian-born or the children of Can- 
adian-born parents, the depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar made me inquisitive as to its 
cause. Just why was that good old dollar bill 
of my childhood being peddled around at 80 
or 85 cents? How long would this last? And 
what did the Canadians think of it anyway? 

My inquiry brought a mightily interesting 
and thought-begetting letter of explanation froma 
close friend occupying an important position with 
one of the largest grain companies in Canada. 

“You asked me to explain the American dis- 
count on our Canadian dollar,” he writes. 
“There is not much to explain, except the rea- 
son for it. The United States financiers feel 
that there is not sufficient security behind our 
paper currency as our government during the 
last five or six years (since the war started) 
has had to issue a large amount of currency 
owing to high prices for both raw material and 
manufactured products, and they have increased 
the currency without increasing the actual gold 
deposit in proportion. At one time if you took 
a Canadian dollar to your bank they would give 
you only 81 cents in American money for it. 
The gold deposits is one reason, or excuse, for 
the discount. 

“The second reason is that, owing to Can- 
ada’s having been in the war from the begin- 
ning, she has had to spend an enormous amount 
of money in maintaining an army of half-a- 
million men in addition to loaning Great Brit- 
ain (who in turn, loaned to her Allies) suffi- 
cient to finance not only food supplies such 
as wheat, flour, cheese, butter and meats, but 
also manufactured products purchased from 
Canada. If our Government had not done this, 


Keenly Hurt Over Drop in Value 
of Canadian Dollar to 
8ic. in U. S. Money 


By Richard S. Bond 


Great Britain would have been forced to pur- 
chase her supplies from the U. S. or some 
other country who could grant the necessary 
credit, and our manufacturers and farmers 
would have been idle. 

“In order to do this financing we have had 
six war loans floated and subscribed for en- 
tirely by Canadians, amounting in all to $1,500,- 
000,000 and I might say there wasn’t one loan 
out of the six floated that wasn’t oversubscrib- 
ed more than double the amount asked for, and 
in two cases more than three times the amount 
asked for. This doesn’t look as if our country 
is going to the bow-wows. It surely should put 
our credit as rating A 1. Although we raised 
this large sum in Canada itself, we also bor- 
rowed large sums from the United States, but 
we have loaned to Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Belgium considerably more than we bor- 
rowed outside of Canada. 

“The third reason (and it is the only reason 
we can remedy) is the fact that this country 
has been flooded with American goods for the 
past twenty years or more, so much so that 
we Canadians have insisted on American goods 
in preference to Canadian or British goods, 
thinking the American goods were the best 
because they were so widely advertised. In 
a good many cases the American goods are 
the best—but not to the extent of 19 cents on 
our Canadian dollar. 

“The average Canadian has been prosperous, 


so much so that we have been spending money 
like water in buying American automobiles, 
pianos, jewelry, clothes, etc., and we didn’t 
realize that by doing so we were really bor- 
rowing to that extent from the U. S.—that 
is, the balance of trade was always against us 
and we were sending our money out of the 
country instead of buying our own Canadian 
goods and thereby helping our Canadian man- 
ufacturer, or at least buying British goods and 
keeping the money within the Empire. But, 
believe me, we have at last wakened up to the 
idea, and there is hardly a town of any con- 
sequence in Canada whose men and women are 
not insisting on either Canadian or British 
goods in preference to American goods until 
such time, at least, as the American will ac- 
cept our dollar at par value. 

“I sincerely believe the U. S. will lose more 
future business in Canada owing to the dis- 
astrous discount than she has gained in the dis- 
count. A large number of your: houses have 
realized this and have offered to stand one- 
half the discount ; but nothing doing until there 
is no discount. 

“During the past few months we have learn- 
ed that a good many Canadian articles are just 
as good as American articles, and in future we 
will use the Canadian goods where heretofore 
we have insisted on American. This is espe- 
cially so in canned goods; and, owing to the 
duty and transportation, ours are much cheaper. 

“T am interested in a book and stationery 
store here. Well, we have had travelers from 
American book houses from whom we pur- 
chased $20,000 to $40,000 worth a year. We 
have not bought one dollar’s worth from them 
for the past three months, except, of ‘course, 
(Continued on page 434) 
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Nela Park a “University of Industry” 


This Description of National Lamp Works Wins First - 
Prize of $250.00 in ‘‘Forbes’’ Contest On 


a half-mile from any railroad, and com- 

manding a broad view of Lake Erie 
across the intervening expanse of city, is lo- 
cated Nela—the best-kept industrial plant in 
America. 

There are those who have seemed to think that 
its beauty, its dignity, its impressiveness are 
things that must be excused or camouflaged. 
This point of view is wrong. It is a survival of 
the distorted notion that grime and honesty are 
synonyms, beauty and virtue antonyms. 

Your readers know better than that. They 
know that ideals and dividends can thrive side 
by side, that money-making is not necessarily an 
unclean process, that industry and life are pretty 
much the same thing, and amount simply to this 
—profit through service. 

So the fact that Nela Park is beautiful need 
not arouse suspicion. The beauty is deliberate, 
practical. 

Nela nine years ago was as unkept as today it 
is well-kept. Its hundred-and-odd acres of 
ground were occupied at that time, not by a mod- 
ern “Unversity of Industry” (as it is now often 
called), but by an abandoned, desolate grape- 
vineyard and a few old run-down farm-houses. 
The purchase of this property and its transforma- 
tion, as the headquarters of National Mazda lamp 
manufacture, into a place of lawns, flowers, 
shrubbery and immaculate buildings, have been 
the result of a definite and long-established ideal 
—the ideal of a plant where every external con- 
dition should conduce to human efficiency and 
contentment. 


Upkeep of Plant in Charge of Committee 


QO N a high plateau in East Cleveland, Ohio, 


In producing and preserving the desired en- 
vironment at Nela, nothing is left to chance. 
While Messrs. Terry and Tremaine, the managers 
of the National Lamp Works, retain the right 
of making specific suggestions at any time (they 
rarely issue “instructions” ), the responsibility for 
the upkeep of the plant rests upon a Buildings 
and Grounds Committee of five members, includ- 
ing the Chief Engineer, the Director of the Re- 
search Laboratory, the Manager of Manufactur- 
ing, and the Manager of the Nela Operating 
Department. The caliber of the committee’s 
membership is indicative of the importance at- 
tached to its functions. And these officials are 
no figure-heads either, every one of them takes an 
active part in each subject brought up, whether 
it be the transplanting of an old tree or the 
plumbing of a new building. 

From the standpoint of landscape architecture 
and of building architecture, Nela Park has from 
the first been developed under the hand of Frank 
E. Wallis. It is a miniature city of fifteen hun- 
dred souls—not a “mushroom city,” but an exam- 
ple of modern “city planning.” For example, a 
grassy quadrangle dominates the entire scheme 
and is laid out on the main axis of the group of 
buildings, running northeast to southwest. The 
orientation of this axis was carefully chosen by 
Mr. Wallis, in order that each building should 
have sunlight on all. sides—one of the prime rea- 
sons for the entire layout. It also takes into con- 
sideration the prevailing summer breeze, which 
sweeps over this hilltop in a general direction, so 


America’s Best-Kept Plants 
By Roscoe E. Scott 


that no‘one building benefits at the expense of 
any other. 

‘The architecture is that of the Georgian period 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

The architect, naturally, must be consulted by 
the Building and Grounds Committee on any 
change that might modify the appearance or effect 
of Nela Park as a whole. The execution of the 
committee’s decision is taken care of principally 
by the Nela Operating Department, whose man- 
ager is a member of the committee. This depart- 
ment charges a monthly space rental to all of the 
Nela Departments, in order to offset its expenses. 
{t is interesting to note that the rental charged 
is only a fraction of the prevailing rent charged 
for similar space by owners of buildings in the 
congested districts. In the twelve principal Nela 
buildings are housed the general offices and the 





See the Beautiful Views of this 
Plant on the Two Following 
Pages 











twelve special laboratories, including several large 
machine shops and a plant where some 15,000 
lamps per day are manufactured. 

Wires never blow down at Nela Park, even 
under the weight of the worst winter snows, for 
the reason that all wires are run through under- 
ground service tunnels. These same tunnels carry 
all piping, rendering it easy of access. The build- 
ings are comfortably. heated by circulating hot 
water, from a central boiler house. 

The concrete tops of the underground surface 
tunnels serve as walks between the various build- 
ings, walks which are “self-shovelling” in ordi- 
nary snowstorms; in other words, there is just 
enough heat continually rising from within the 
tunnels to melt the snow as fast as it falls. 

Speaking of winter snows, the reader may have 
imagined the workers at Nela Park—particularly 
those of the fairer and weaker sex—battling with 
the cruel elements and struggling up the steep hill- 
side during some raging storm. Let him spare 
his sympathy. The young lady ascends the hill 
through a comfortable subway, lighted by “Day- 
light” lamps through translucent-glass windows 
calculated to make her forget that she is under 
ground. If by any chance her stockings are wet 
when she reaches her work, dry ones are waiting 
for her in the dispensary. When. she goes home 
at night, having borrowed one of the company’s 
emergency umbrellas, she waits at the foot of the 
hill in the company’s Nela Avenue shelter-house, 
where she may obtain a cup of hot coffee before 
taking her car. ’ 

But Nela Park is seen at its glory in the sum- 
mer. And while you may have been there as a 
visitor and admired the well-kept buildings, lawns 
and flower-beds, you may never have seen its 
chief glory, the Ravine. Ask any employee, 
though, and he can tell you of this winding gorge, 
a hundred feet below the level of the buildings 
and extending back for a mile or more into re- 
gions that are best known to the wood-thrush, the 
cardinal bird, the vireo and the rest of the multi- 





tude of feathered songsters with which the woous 
are peopled. The Nela Ravine is no jungle, how- 
ever. ‘the company has provided cindered foo 
paths, and has built many rustic bridges ove: 
‘‘Nine-Mile Creek,” the stream that trickles 
through the gorge once scoured out by mighty 
glaciers. It is always cool “down in the Ravine, 
and many of the Nela workers—to whom the 
place is always freely open—eat their noon-day 
meals there on hot days, appetizingly ‘“‘put-up” 
lunches being obtained from the cafeteria tor 
that purpose. 

Aside from the services of woodmen to keep 
the paths clear and the rustic benches in repair, 
and occasionally to perform a job of tree-surgery, 
Nature requires little assistance in keeping the 
Ravine beautiful and enjoyable. The upper 
plateau, however, where the buildings are located, 
1s not a gorge but a garden, and its lawns, hedges 
and shrubbery bespeak the gardener’s skill. 

The approach to the upper level for automobiles 
is by way of a winding brick road (there is a mile 
and a half of concrete-bedded brick roadway in 
Nela Park, and it is always kept in the best of 
repair). As one follows this road up the hill, he 
passes massive retaining walls, some ivy-clad, 
some gay with crimson ramblers, and many grace- 
fully patterned beds of salvia, lilacs, fuchsias and 
azaleas. His involuntary impression can scarcely 
fail to be, “What a delightful place of employ- 
ment !” 


Planting Done by Specialist 


All planting, whether of trees, shrubs or flow- 
ers, is done in accordance with carefully evolved 
“planting schedules.” 

The approach to the Administration Building 
(offices of Messrs. Terry and Tremaine) is 
marked by an old-fashioned flower garden. This 
garden, through which you must pass in order to 
discuss ponderous. business policies, is enclosed 
with low brick walls and gate posts. It is pre- 
sided over exclusively by “Joe,” the quaint old 
gardener who for fifteen years has been specializ- 
ing on the lamp company’s lawns and flowers. 

The enlargement of the construction program at 
Nela has necessitated the erection of new build- 
ings at places where there were flourishing shade- 
trees, some of them quite large. So far as pos- 
sible, these have been preserved and transplanted 
to other parts of the park. 

The selection and location of trees for the Nela 
grounds was planned with as great thoroughness, 
in the original designs, as was the grouping of the 
buildings, and as a logical consequence every care 
has since been taken towards the proper preserva- 
tion of these trees, which add so much to the 


_ Stately charm of the place for employees as well 


as for visitors. There is a regular spraying 
schedule, both for trees and shrubbery. 
Fertilization and protection against wind- 
storms are carefully looked after. For example, 
a row of English elm trees, being very slender 
and bushy at the top, had a tendency to sway 
violently in the wind, and all of them have been 
re-inforced by means. of large ornamental iron 
supporting stands, anchored in the ground. 
The treasurer of the National Lamp Works, 
J. M. See, is known as the “Flag-Master,” for he 
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(Above)—At the lower left corner of the picture will be noted the rustic entrance to one of the numerous 
flights of steps leading down into the Nela ravine withits miles of delightful wood-paths. 


(Below)—Old Joe, the gardener, and his old-fashioned garden in front of the administration building. Joe has 
been with the National Lamp Works longer than almost any-other employee at Nela. 
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A night view in one of Nela’s machine shops. The illumination was sufficient 
to enable the photographer to take this picture without the aid of any other 
means of lighting. 


e hedge d@ “Pool of Reflections.” 
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(Above)—A birds-eye view of Nela Camp. 
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(Below)—The new service building. The main portion will 
be devoted to a complete cafeteria and dining room. 
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has personal charge of the three flag-poles and of 
the flags, including the Service Flag (there are 
597 “stars”) and the mammoth thirty-foot flag, 
fiown only on holidays and gala occasions. 

Under the supervision of “Billy” Evans, fa- 
mons American League baseball umpire and 
director of recreation at Nela Park, one of the 
finest amateur baseball diamonds in Cleveland, 
with a sodded infield, was laid out at Nela. Year 
after year the “National Mazda” baseball team 
has ranked among the leaders in the industrial 
baseball leagues of the city. 

The tennis courts—eight of them, built on a 
well-drained clay foundation and top-notch in 
every respect—are in charge of an expert 
grounds-keeper. They are always available for 


TELLS HOW 


VENTUALLY trade will be resumed with 
Russia, today the richest country of Europe 
in her natural resources. However, before 

relations can be undertaken certain very obvious 
obstacles must be removed. While we await the 
time when.legitimate business can be established, 
many preparations should be made if we are to 
secure the share that is rightfully ours. 

Circumstances have given us an unparalleled 
opportunity and it is time we realized our respon- 
sibility. In competition with Germany and other 
nations having the tremendous advantage of ex- 
perience and commercial prestige, we will need 
to exercise more care and caution than we have 
been in the habit of using in our methods of 
foreign trade. 

A thorough knowledge of the needs, resources, 
the people and their customs is essential in deal- 
ing with any country; more so of Russia, which is 
so different from our own in almost every respect. 
America has suffered repeatedly from ignorance 
and carelessness. A firm once shipped machinery 
to South America which was rejected because they 
had failed to take into consideration the necessity 
of transporting it to the interior districts by pack- 
train. A competitor having a superior knowledge 


of the country secured this contract with goods » 
not equal to ours. We must make allowances for - 
Heat, cold, dampness, * 


climatic conditions also. 
dust, and even insects cannot be ignored. A rea- 
sonable amount of precaution in packing would 
have saved a large quantity of condensed milk 
that froze while in transit to Russia. This hap- 
pened at a time when food was worth its weight 
in gold. 


Americans Display Poor Judgment 


We are also very slow to cater to the tastes 
and little eccentricities of our foreign customers, 
and this is quite an appreciable point.. A recent 
article by L. W. Rogers in the “Americas” illus- 
trates the poor judgment too often evident. Speak- 
ing of the experience of one of the leading manu- 
facturers of American locomotives, it says: “The 
Russian was aware of their power, outpulling, as 
they did, all foreign types by nearly thirty per 
cent., but they were not beautiful. Could not the 
maker paint them up a little, put a gold stripe 
around the running-gear? ‘Ridiculous!’ snorted 
the American agent. ‘Gold stripes on the run- 
ning-gear! Gold stripes won’t add power, and 
that is all an engine’s for, to pull. Why, man, 
look at the charts, they outpull those dinky Ger- 
man toys 30 per cent. Gold stripes! Good night!’ 
Needless to say, he did not make the sale. The 
Russian bought the “dinky German toys” because 
the German was willing to put gold stripes on the 
inside of the fire-box if necessary.” There is no 
reason why a foreigner should not be just as “set 
in his ways” as we are, especially if he is. the 
purchaser. : 

In Russia the first impression is an unusually 
lasting one. When the first German traders went 
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the exclusive use of employees and their friends. 

Just to the southwest of the Nela buildings is 
a thirty-acre tract of high, flat, sparsely-wooded 
grassland overlooking the precipitous Ravine. 
This grove has been turned into a delightful 
Summer Camp, used for salesmen’s conferences, 
employees’ picnics, and so forth. In addition to 
the forty-five well furnished tents, including liv- 
ing tents, conference tent, refreshment and game 
tents, there is a rifle range, a concrete swimming 
pool fifty feet long and an electrically lighted ten- 
nis court on which matches have been played at 
the unseemly hour of 2 A. M. Hammocks, 
benches, distilled water coolers and telephones 
are placed in convenient locations about the 
grounds. 


During one week of each summer the Nelg 
Camp belongs to the women employees of the 
company, who revel in all of its recreational 
privileges, the Service Secretary and the Dispen- 
sary Nurse acting as chaperones. 

The Nela Camp and the five-acre truck-garden, 
consisting of 100 vegetable plots cultivated by em- 
ployees who do not have home gardens, are sur- 
rounded by five miles of barbed wire fence, as a 
protection against prowlers. They are the only 
parts of Nela Park fenced in, even during the 
war, when the plant was turning out large quanti- 
ties of wireless telephone apparatus, X-ray tubes, 
gas-mask, parts and miscellaneous munitions, 

(Continued on page 442) 


TO GET RUSSIAN TRADE 


Read These Little Things That 
Give Offence and Stop 
American Orders 


By Milton B. Rogers 


to that country many centuries ago they were 
not able to speak the Russian language and had 
to make themselves understood by signs alone. 
From that day they were called “nemetz,” 
which means a dumb person, until now even the 
dictionaries give the word with its two meanings, 
“German” and “dumb.” Although the name en- 
dures, it must not be thought that it implies that 
the Germans are the least bit stupid in their deal- 
ings with Russia now or that they have neglected 
to study their language and customs. On the con- 
trary, the Germans are possibly the foremost 
merchants there. 


Prejudiced Against American Shoes 


Here is an illustration of lasting impressions: 


~A perfectly good American pad-lock which is 


known to have been made in the United States 
will be called a “French lock” by the Russians 
simply because the French introduced them into 
that country. 

Due to the fact that a speculator sold so-called 
American shoes which proved to be of a very in- 
ferior quality, buyers in Petrograd looked askance 
at all shoes made in the United States. A buyer 
going into a store when shown two pairs of 
shoes would ask where they were made, and if 
one pair happened to be made in our country, he 
would take the other pair regardless of where 
they had been manufactured or without close 
scrutiny. 

We run the grave risk of having the word 
“American” construed to mean worthless if we 


‘take advantage of the present necessity to charge 


extortionate prices for inferior gods. Petty prof- 
iteering will result in ultimate loss for our trade, 
hurt the prestige of our nation, and retard the 
effort to establish enduring relations. 

While the knowledge of the language is a 
help, to be acquainted with the customs and eti- 
quette is a still better asset. There are numerous 
points well worth careful observance. The wife 
of a prominent Russian was deeply offended be- 
cause an American with whom her husband had 
frequent business. transactions was invited to dine 
at their home and afterward failed to speak to her 
and stop to shake hands. The American was 
totally ignorant of the fact that in Russia the 
gentleman is supposed to speak first, in direct 
contradiction to our custom, but this did not pre- 
vent the loss of a highly valued business rela- 
tionship. The Russians are the world’s cham- 
pion hand-shakers. It is at first queer to see 


everyone, regardless of their position or impor- 
tance, shake hands when meeting their associates 


in the morning and performing the same rite 
before leaving thei in the evening. 

One finds that the Russian, in common with 
most Europeans, takes more time for his busi- 
ness. To get a check cashed takes, on the aver- 
age, thirty minutes, it being the practice there 
to enter the entire transaction on the books before 
the money is delivered. This is done no matter 
how well the customer may be known or in how 
greata hurry he may be. ~ 

Tea drinking is more of an institution in Russia 
than it is even in England or France. A tea urn, 
or “samover,” is a vital part of the equipment 
not only of every home but of every business 
house. Tea is served frequently during the day 
regardless of the rush of business. On a rail- 
way free hot water is available at every station 
so that the traveler may brew his own tea. A 
teapot is a piece of baggage that could not be 
dispensed with. 

In speaking to a person the title Miss, Mrs., or 
Mr. with the surname is seldom used. Instead 
the first name of the person and the first name 
of the father with a suffix to denote “son of” 
or “daughter of” is the proper form. Mr. John 
Doe may be a venerable old man and yet every 
one would address him as John Davidovitch, if 
his father’s name happened to be David. Or his 
sister Mary, although she might be in her eigh- 
tieth year, would be called Mary Davidovna 
(Mary daughter of David) by young and old 
alike. 

Real Effort Required 


Much more could be told about these trifling 
customs, the knowledge of which would prove 
most valuable to any one who contemplates any 
dealings with the Russians. 

When the time comes to reopen commercial ne- 
gotiations with Russia it is to be hoped that 
Americans wili put forth a real effort to establish 
business that will endure and be a credit to our 
nation. The only way to succeed is honestly to 
deserve preference through superiority in goods 
and tactics. Close study of conditions, customs, 
and the people, coupled with proper representa- 
tion, will help us gain the confidence and respect 
necessary for profitable enterprise. 





Some one has said that the best ideal of success 
is to have lived well, to have laughed often; to 
have won the love of little children, and the re- 
spect of intelligent men; to have filled our niche 
in life, to have done our bit and to have left the 
world a little better for our having passed that 
way ; to have always sought the beauty in life and 
tried to express it in our own; to have left his 
memory as a blessing and his life work a bene- 
diction Francis H. Sisson. 

* * * 


Only so. far as we use our stt and our 
abilities, not to huri, but to help other peoples, 
will we help ourselves—Henry Ford. 
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Isn’t This the Time? 


When all business and industrial activities are undergoing a general 
readjustment— 


When Labor jis becoming a factor ot ever-increasing importance and is 
seeking a new status for itself— 


When Capital is hesitating about which enterprises to support and in 
which direction to exert its influence— 


When Consumers are searching for new markets, lower prices, better 
service and higher quality— 


When Competition is striving to secure stronger footholds in the de- 
sirable fields and lines— 


Therefore, isn’t this the time for 
you to make sure— 


Ist—That your organization is properly coordinated; that all functions 
ate closely knit; that Labor has its proper status; that management 
is intensive? 


2nd—That you are currently controlling materials, machines, men, and 
all operations. based on facts, not assumptions? 


3rd—That through costs you have an actual control and check of all 
expenditures and factors of manufacture in products completed and in 
process? 


4th—That your methods, processes and equipment are up-to-date so 
as to insure low costs, attractive prices, and prompt deliveries? 


In upwards of forty different industries, clients employing from twenty 
to that many thousand men are combining our experience with theirs 
to make sure that they are doing justice to the present opportunities. 


Now Is the Time! 


WE CAN DESCRIBE OUR PLAN BRIEFLY 


C. E. KNOEPPEL @& CO., Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 
“‘Knoeppel Organized Service” 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue | New York 
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such books as cannot be purchased elsewhere. 
One traveler told our manager that he is meet- 
ing with the same result in every Canadian 
house he visits—and his house is one of the 
ones I mentioned that have agreed to stand 
one-half of the discount. When our dollar is 
worth one hundred cents of the American 
money then we will consider buying Amer- 
ican books again, but not before. 

“Now, I have nothing whatever against the 
Americans in general. They are running their 
business, but if they think we have to accept 
anything they have a mind to put over on us 
they have another think coming. Our boycott 
has had the desired result so far. The Amer- 
ican discount now is llc compared with 19c 
recently, and I believe the discount will be 
practically nothing in the next few months. 

“The Americans tried the same thing on the 
English pound sterling and ran it down to 
$3.19 for the pound until the Englishman 
stopped buying, and then they soon put it back 
to about $4 and that, too, within the next few 
months, I believe, will go higher. The U. S. is 
losing trade, a good deal of which she will 
never get back even when the rates return to 
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normal, owing to her attitude towards the Can- 
adian and English currency. 

“Our Government has taken no action what- 
ever to remedy the exchange, but I feel sure it 
will take the necessary action by prohibiting 
the import of American luxuries unless the ex- 
change rights itself within a reasonable time. 
But I do not believe it will be necessary for 
the Government to take that action, as I feel 
the public and the banks will do all,that is 
necessary and that within a reasonably short 
time the exchange will be adjusted. 


Holding Off on American Purchases 


“T have been thinking seriously about buy- 

ing a new car, but as I have my heart set on a 

(an American car), I have fallen in 

line with other citizens, and instead am getting 

my old car overhauled and will make it do 

until I can get 100 American cents for my Can- 
adian dollar.” 

There may be points in this letter which 
could be argued or disputed. You must re- 
member, however, that it was not written for 
publication. A Montreal grain man, interested 
in one or two businesses on the side, sat down 

t 


at his typewriter—undoubtedly made in the 
United States—and typed the words that rush- 
ed through his brain as he thought of the 
wrongs of his countrymen. You must rem:m- 
ber, also, that he was writing to a friend who 
was an American citizen, who would not be 
likely to appreciate too much censure, so that 
his letter is, if anything, milder than one ‘hat 
might be written by one Canadian to another, 

Whether or not this business man has the 
right slant, he undoubtedly has the slant of 
hundreds of thousands of other thinking Can- 
adians. He knows that the United States 
needs the Canadian pulpwood badly if they 
are to continue their thousands of newspapers 
and magazines; he realizes the immensity of 
the Canadian grain field; he appreciates the 
amount of potatoes shipped from Canada to 
the United States; he understands thoroughly 
about Canadian furs, English, Irish, Scotch and 
Welsh worsteds, tweeds, twills, cheviots, etc.; 
all’these things he understands. 

And can you blame him and his a little later 
if we find it hard to reap the old benefit from 
the fields and woods and streams of our North- 
ern neighbor? 
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Be manly because you feel manly. Be kind 
and sincere because you feel kind and sincere. 
Be tender and strong because you feel tender and 
strong. Awaken the human element in yourself, 
and give this element such genuine and constant 
encouragement that it becomes a leading factor 
in your active, working-day self. Then give this 
element full right of way in all your business 
transactions. Thus you will call forth that same 
element in the business world; you will receive 
courtesy and consideration, and the best of at- 
tention wherever you go; and your business deal- 
ings will not only bring greater results to every- 
body concerned, but also greater pleasure to 
everybody concerned. You will have touched the 
finer something, that something in human life 
that makes everything more worth while.—Chris- 
tian D. Larson. 

* * * 

We can look to the future with confidence. The 

nation is sound at heart—Thomas A. Edison. 
e 2. 0 

Doubtless the world is quite right in a million 
ways; but you have to be kicked about a little to 
convince you of the fact. And in the meanwhile, 
you must do something, be something, believe 
something. It is not possible to keep the mind 
in a state of accurate balance and blank; and 
even if you could do so, you would be very apt to 
remain in a state of balance and blank to per- 
petuity.—R. L. Stevenson. 

x * * 

Sacrifice, sacrifice, sacrifice is the quality nec- 
essary to achieve success. Then, too, you must 
have tenacity. That is the greatest quality. With- 
out it no man can possibly succeed. One failure 
leads to another failure—and one success to an- 
other success. Win out in one thing before giv- 
ing it up and trying another. Tact is very im- 
portant. I would rather employ a person of no 
extraordinary ability, but who had great tact, than 
one of conspicuous learning and _ intelligence 
without tact. Judgment, initiative, energy, all 


these are most desirable and valuable qualities. 
But above all, and beyond all, you must have 
tenacity and tact—Daniel Guggenheim. 


Is It Worth While? 


Is it worth while that we jostle a brother, 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 

Is it worth while that we jeer at each other— 
In blackness of heart, that we war to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all as we jostle each other ; 
God pardon us all for the triumph we feel 
When a fellow goes down ’neath his load on the 
heather, 
Pierced to the heart: 
steel, 
And mightier far for woe than for weal. 


Words are keener than 


Were it not well, in this brief little journey 
On over the isthmus, down into the tide, 

We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
Forever and aye in dust at his side? 


Look at the roses saluting each other ; 
Look at the herds all at peace on the plain; 
Man, and man only, makes war on his brother, 
And laughs in his*heart at his peril and pain— 
Shamed by the beasts that go down on the plain. 


Is it worth while that we battle to humble 
Some poor fellow down into the dust? 
God pity us all! Time too soon will tumble 
All of us together, like leaves in a gust, 

Humbled, indeed, down into the dust. 
—Joaquin Miller 
. se 
To cultivate a good memory at first requires 
effort—great effort. In time it becomes easy and 
natural to remember things. To retain things in 
your mind becomes a habit. Absorb what to you 
is essential—that is, everything pertaining to your 
field of endeavor. Abolish from your mind non- 
essential extraneous subjects. Don’t clog your 
brain cells with impediments.—James A. Farrell. 
* * * 


The winner is he who gives himself to his work, 
body and soul.—Charles Buxton. 


Influence is the worst handicap any young man 
can have. It tends to make him feel he need not 
exert himself to his full capacity and has a bad 
effect upon him. When other workmen learn that 
one of their number has a pull with somebody 
higher up, they look at him askance and the effect 


_upon these other men is bad. Then the foreman, 


or whoever is over him, will either show him un- 
due favors and push him into a position for which 
he is not fitted, or, if the boss is of a different 
stamp, he will hesitate to promote him even when 
he deserves it because the boss knows the others 
will think it is a case of favoritism. The effect, 
therefore, is bad upon the whole organization. 
When any young engineer or college graduate 
or anybody else comes to me asking for a letter 
to enable him to get a job at our works I say to 
him just what I have said here—John D. Ryan. 


* = * 


A man’s fate lies in his character, and not in 
his conditions—Hamilton Mabie. 


x* * * 


I believe that every human being contains a 
wireless sending and receiving station. We are 
always giving forth and receiving impressions 
that make or mar us, that advance our fortunes, 
or retard them—E. P. Corbett, in “Printers’ 


Ink.” 
* * * 


All business in the last resort turns on brains 
for being human and understanding people.— 
Stanley Gerald Lee. 


* * * 


Optimism in business means kindness instead 
of kicks; consideration instead of cusses. It 
means the realization by every man and woman, 
boy and girl, engaged in business that the work 
of each is some kind or measure of service; that 
business is not a bargain but an opportunity. Op- 
timism means a comprehension of the knowledge 
that we really must work if we want to live; that 
we must work well if we want to live well.— 
George E. Whitehouse. 
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No more mistakes in adding 


ems of a sale — 








By hand and brain and 
pencil. 

Makes mistakes. 

Causes losses. 

Causes worry. 


| NEW WAY 
This new receipt-printing cash register 
adds the items by machinery. 

















| CorpANY 
( It prints a receipt for each customer. —>|10™4wst. 
@) It prints the price of each article. eo 
0.48 
@) It indicates the price of each article. —>| a1s 
@ It prints the total of all items. _»| TOTAL 
$01.06 
6) It retains an added and printed record. 





Copy of ipt, with hant’s 
name, printed for each curtomer 





It also does many other things which have made 
National Cash Registers a business necessity. 


We make cash registers for every line of business 


NATION 


CASH REGISTER CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Great Earning Power 
High Yield 


Empire Gas and 
Fuel Company 


Preferred Stock. 
TO YIELD OVER 
9% 


The Issuing Company is one 
of the largest producers of 
high grade refinable oil in the 
United States, a complete 
unit within itself doing, 
through subsidiary and affili- 
ated companies, a producing, 
refining, transporting and mar- 
keting business. 








Circular on Request. 


Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street New York 




















Saving and 
Investing 


are the two direct roads to fi- 
nancial independence. 


If you can save regularly an ex- 
ceptional opportunity is at hand. 


Prices of thoroughly seasoned 
bonds and preferred stocks are 
now available at prices to return 


8% to 10% annually 


on the investment. 


Such chances for the advantage- 
ous placing of funds as are now 
offered may not be presented 
again for years. 


Let us tell you 


How to Buy 


sound securities at present at- 
tractive prices and pay for them 
over a period ranging from one 
to two years. 


Write Dept. F.M.-19 for booklet 
— Thrift-Savings-Investment, to- 
gether with sample copy of The 
Investment News. Sent gratis. 


H.CLAR 
oh Rea 20s Mec, 
66 Broadway, New York Co 


Telephones: Rector 4668-4 











DIVIDEND 





American Telephone and Telegraph Compariy 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, October 15, 1920, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, September 20, 1920. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 








United Drug Company 
Common Stock Dividend No. 16 

The Directors of United Drug Co. have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 2% on the 
common stock of UNITED DRUG CO., pay- 
able October 1, 1920, to stockholders of record 
September 15, 1920. 

JAMES C. — Treasurer. 
Boston, August 26, 1920. 
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By B. C. Forbes 


A MODERATE revival of activity 
looks probable during the fall. 

The one thing calculated more than 
anything else to play havoc with im- 
proving conditions would be unjusti- 
fiable attempts to keep prices on an 
unreasonably high level. 

Many orders are almost ready to be 
placed by merchants and consumers 
who have been holding off rigidly dur- 
ing recent months. If the prices 
named are regarded as fair, then trade 
promises to become distinctly better. 

I have been rubbing shoulders with 


many persons of small means during . 


the last two weeks, and I was pro- 
foundly impressed by the bitterness 
which exists regarding price exactions 

Aor the necessaries of life. Many 
people have made up their minds to 
resort to any and every makeshift to 
enable them to delay buying until what 
they regard as flagrant profiteering has 
ceased. 

It is very regrettable that the dras- 
tic readjustment which has taken place 
in many lines of raw materials and even 
finished articles at first hands, has not 
yet been passed on to consumers in 
the form of lower prices. This applies 
to meats, coffee, sugar, woolen cloth, 


woolen clothing, cotton goods, knit 
goods, shoes, fruits, vegetables, and 
many other commodities. There are, 


it is true, many special sales where 
genuine reductions are made by mer- 
chants, and it is significant that such 
reductions when made by stores of high 
reputation have attracted a satisfac- 
tory number of customers. But, gen- 
erally speaking, retail prices are un- 
fairly high. 


TRYING TO STEM TIDE 


Manufacturers are still, as a rule, 
endeavoring to maintain war-time 
prices even in face of seriously di- 
minished demand and very substan- 
tial reductions in the cost of raw ma- 
terials. A tug-of-war is going on. By 
closing their mills or sharply curtail- 
ing output many manufacturers are 
hoping to bring about a shortage of 
supplies and, as a consequence, enough 
competition for goods to enable them 
to maintain maximum quotations. Such 
tactics are short-sighted and condemn- 
able. Moreover, they are likely to 
prove futile, for the whole economic 
trend is towards saner price levels. 

Cotton’s fluctyations are worth not- 
ing. This staple was forced up in July 
even higher than its war-time maxi- 
mum and resisted all pressure long 
after raw wool, raw silk, crude rubber 
and leather had fallen very severely. 
Cotton manufacturers were proclaim- 
ing that there was no chance what- 
soever of goods being obtainable 
cheaper in the near future. Well, cot- 
ton has fallen from well above forty 
cents a pound to below twenty-five 
cents for December delivery, and in 
view of the expectation of approxi- 
mately a 13,000,000-bale crop, there is 
more lixely to be further sagging than 
rising. 

Similar movements have been wit- 
ressed in sugar, for example. Also 
in coke, Iron and steel products are 
still quoted at fancy prices, but not- 


withstanding the acute scarcity of 
houses and prospective demands from 
railroads, the likelihood is that the 
steel industry is headed towards a 
distinctly more normal price basis. 

So far price movements have fol- 
lowed exactly the lines expected by 
students of economic conditions. We 
are likely to witness recessions in 
prices of such things as automobiles, 
furniture, rugs and other classes of 
goods which have not yet undergone 
readjustment from the levels reached 
through war-time causes. Those en- 
gaged in industries which have hereto- 
fore resisted the general trend should 
set their houses in order for a spring 
cleaning. 


CONDITIONS SOUND 


On the other hand, such staples as 
silk, wool, hides, rubber, coffee, and 
others which have sustained drastic 
declines, should hold their own from 
now on and perhaps even move mod- 
estly upwards. 

The fundamentals of the financial and 
industrial world are still thoroughly 
sound, 

We have all along taken a calm view 
of the monetary outlook because we 
felt that the banking interests had 
the situation well under control, and 
the Federal Reserve Board was in a 
position to lower the bank reserve 
bars should the granting of additional 
credits become necessary to avert 
trouble. Tight money is salutary under 
existing conditions. There may be 
some lowering of rates between now 
and the end of the year, but no sub- 
stantial decline need be looked for 
in view of the enormous demands for 
capital by both American and for- 
eign borrowers in this market. 

The agricultural-community is en- 
joying a large measure of prosperity, 
and its expenditures will be a sustain- 
ing factor during the next twelve 
months. 

Wages continue high, with here and 
there fresh advances granted to groups 
of workers whose previous increases 
have not kept pace with the rise in 
the cost of living. The wage level, 
however, has probably now reached 
its maximum. Of very great impor- 
tance is the distinctly greater efficiency 
now exhibited by workers. 


MARKET TREND UPWARD 


The foreign trade trend continues as 
satisfactory as could have been ex- 
pected. 

We still have faith that the se- 
curity markets will improve. Already 
there has been distinct betterment in 
high-grade railroad bonds, which are 
usually about the first to reflect a turn 
of the investment tide. We feel that 
other classes of railroad bonds and 
also carefully-selected stocks, includ- 
ing medium and low-priced railway is- 
sues, equipments, coppers, steels and 
oils, will also probably favor those who 
take the constructive side of the mar- 
ket. New flotations for both foreign 
and home account, however, are likely 
to prevent any runaway rise. 

To sum up, the trend in busitiess, in 
securities, and in money should be in 
the right direction. 
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Some Rare 
Opportunities 


ment of funds in high 
grade long term bonds, 
Hesitancy on the pari of 
investors may cause fi- 
nancial loss which will in- 
crease. with the years. 


For intestment suggestions 
ore ipeular No. XK-4. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 












Boston Buffalo Cleveland 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Baltimore 
v4 


10: Points Profit 
or l 
Opportunities for Prof- 


it today are greater 
than in years. 


Out of these, will you 
get 10 points, or only 


exist today for the invest. 





- cone? 
Make sure of this larg- 
er return. 
Send today, without obliga- 
tion for booklet F.-918, 
“Turning Opportunities In- 
* to Profits,’ which - has 


helped thousands. 


American Institute 
of Finance 


15 Beacon St., Boston,Mass. 

















/ SUGAR 


You can buy sugar at 
lowest wholesale market 
prices from us. 


Do what our customers, 


Standard Oil Co. 

Miller Rubber Co. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Washington Mills 


and hundreds of other 
enlightened '. employers 
are doing. 
Give your employees the bene- 
fit and help them meet the 
high cost of living in this 
manner. 


Write; Wire or Phone 


HOGAN, NEWMARK & CARROLL 


25. Broad Street, New York City 
Phone: Broad 6972-4139 
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E invite 
corre- 
spondence on 
stock market 
commitments 
and investment 


x 


subjects.-} 


Shonnard 
Mills & Co. 


Members N.Y. Stock &change 


120 BROADWAY ~ N.Y: 
Telephone~Rector 8080 




















The 
Packing Industry 


Fundamentally, conditions in the packing in- 


the large meat 
pany, Swift & Company and others of this class 
were among the first to 
readjusting inventories, making it probable that 
last year’s earnings stand as representing the low 
ebb in general. packing affairs of the so-called 
reconstruction period. 


The growth of the packing industry has been 
of exceptional proportions, with commercial and 
economic conditions favorable to its continued 
advancement, and the recent government action 
requiring segregation of the by-product companies 
has aee the interest of holders of these 
securities. 


The current number of our Market Review con- 
tains a brief but comprehensive resume of condi- 
airs 





eadi 
& Company, Swift & C y, Swift Interna- 
tional, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


Sent on request for F-5565. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 
Pitts. Stock Exchange 
tts. 
waver) Sin ee Trade 
N. ¥. Produce Mxchange 


42 New St., New York 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Recovery Is Led by the Railroad: Stocks— 
Which Rails to Buy 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


ECOVERY in the stock market, 
when it set in following the com- 
pletion of the greater part of the liqui- 
dation that had been hanging over the 
industrial quarter of the market, fa- 
vored the rails to a greater extent than 
has been the case since the bull move- 
ment in these securities in 1916, and 
the rapidity of advances and volume of 
turnover in the securities of the car- 
riers, both bonds and stocks, probably 
have not been equaled since the big rail 
markets of ten or twenty years ago. 
Public participation does not entire- 
ly explain the sudden beginning of 
what promises to be a record-making 
boom in the railroad department of 
the market, for the public has been 
rather indifferent to the transporta- 
tion stocks for several years, and pub- 
lic participation does not usually be- 
come much of a factor in the market 
until the stage of accumulation has 
been left far behind and the marking- 
up process has brought about days of 
million-share trading. The explana- 
tion of the spontaneous outburst of 
activity throughout the entire railroad 
list, which did not come as expected 
immediately following the announce- 
ment of the rate award, appears to be 
that, after months of accumulation, the 
various pools which have been quietly 
picking up these shares have come out 
into the open with their accumulated 
purchases because they have pretty 
well cleaned up offerings at lower lev- 
els and for the more important reason 
that they can now see clear sailing 
ahead for three to six months, and per- 
haps even longer. 


EUROPEAN NEWS ENCOURAGING 


The threatening Russo-Polish situa- 
tion temporarily held back the demon- 
stration which had long been pianned 
in the railroad stocks. The rout of 
the Red armies before Warsaw has set 
the European political situation far 
into the background as a restraining in- 
fluence upon the market, and some ob- 
servers even go so far as to hint that 


| the end of Bolshevism is now in sight. 


Of quite as much importance as the 
defeat of the Reds before Warsaw 
have been the growing indications that 
the peak of money rates has been seen. 
No one looks for a rapid downward 
readjustment in the cost of credit. 
There is too much financing to be done 
fer the railroads and for the public 
utilities and for various building proj- 
ects to permit of that, but from now 
on the trend is expected to be toward 
greater ease. With definite statements 
by banking authorities that the crest 
of the strain incident to crop moving 
demands has been passed, and with 
new sources of fixed-date money avail- 
able to strong stock market interests 
who have the inside track on the credit 
supply, Wall Street has been embold- 
ened to begin a broad forward move- 
ment in the railroad stocks. The 
movement has started after months of 
narrow price fluctuations in these 
shares which—in retrospect—seem to 
indicate large-scale accumulation. 

As instances of the narrowness of 
the market for railroad stocks before 
the required upward impetus was given 
to prices, it is notable that Missouri 
Pacific common for three months neld 
between 24 and 26%, while Baltimore & 


Ohio held within a two-point range for 
fully two months. 
It is not necessary to review the fa- 


_vorable factors in the outlook for rail- 


road shares. The question now is 
merely which rails to buy. In survey- 
ing market possibilities, the railroad 
shares, it is found, naturally fall under 
three groupings. _ First, the old-line, 
standard dividend payers concerning 
the future earaing power and dividend 
possibilities of which. there-has never 
been much doubt. Second, those of 
the old-line issues which have suf- 
fered severely in earning power, but 
which have very good-possibilities of 
recuperation under the new rates. 
Third, the non-dividend paying com- 
mon and preferred stocks of roads of 
good earning power and great possi- 
bilities of development. 


ATTRACTIVE RAILS 


In the first group should be placed 
such stocks as Atchison, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Chesapeake & Ohio, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Louisville & Nashville, Norfolk & 
Western, Union Pacific, and. Southern 
Pacific. New York Central, Pennsy!- 
vania, Northern Pacific, Great North- 
ern preferred, Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, and Lehigh Valley may be men- 
tioned under the second group. 

The third classification offers the 
greatest speculative possibilities and 
should include such stocks as Balti- 
more & Ohio common, Missouri Pacific 
common and preferred, Rock Island 
common, the St. Louis & San Fran- 
ciscos, the St. Louis & Southwesterns. 
Southern Railway common, “Big Four” 


and “Nickel Plate” common, along with - 


St. Paul preferred. 

While the railroad stocks have moved 
up considerably from levels only re- 
cently prevailing, it must not be. ex- 
pected—barring unforseen develop- 
ments of a decidedly unfavorably bear- 
ing on the market as a whole—that re- 
actions will be important in extent un- 
til considerably higher prices are es- 
tablished. Accumulation is never fully 
cempleted at the lower levels, for no 
pool was ever so fortunate as to get 
all the stock it wanted at bottom 
prices. 

For instance, in a: stock like Balti- 
more & Ohio, once it got out of its 
trading area from 33 to 35, it seems log- 
ical to believe that most of the buying 
from 35 to above 40 was open accu- 
mulation. If this viewpoint is correct, 
a quieting down of the market, with 
slight setbacks, would simply indicate 
completion of further accumulation. 
The main marking-up process may 
come this Fall or perhaps not until 
after the turn of the year; but the 
rails are apparently in the best of 
hands, and the railroad department of 
the market from now on seems to of- 
fer the best opportunities for specu- 
lative profits. 

In the industrial group it would seem 
logical to expect the steels and equip- 
ments to respond to evidences of bet- 
ter things for the transportation sys- 
tems, and although further liquida- 
tion may be witnessed in these shares, 
and they may suffer from switching 
operations of those who desire to get 
into the railroad leaders, they will un- 
doubtedly have their day again. So 
will the good oils and coppers. 
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Increasing 
Your Income 


Larger incomes can be 
obtained by the salaried 
man through judicious || 
investment of his sur- | 


plus funds. 


Preferred issues of 
selected industrial com- ||| 
panies yield substantial 
returns, are readily sala- || 
ble and free from wide } 
price fluctuations. | 


We specialize in Preferred 
Issues of unquestioned 
merit, yielding 


64 to 8% 


Write for our current investment 
suggestions, Booklet F.M.-357. 
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Bonds 
That Are Interesting 


Many of the new investment 
issues contain provisions which lift 
them out of the dull commonplace 
of old-fashioned bonds. 


Subscription, conversion and re- 
demption privileges are features, 
usually combined with special safe- 
guards. Withal, on account of gen- 
eral credit conditions, they yield a 
remarkably high return—some. of 
them as much as 8%. 


You should be interested in bonds 
now if you never were before. We 
invite you to consult us. Ask for 
Current Offerings 52-V. 


John Muir & (5. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 
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Castles In the Air 


HE trouble with castles in 
the air is that most of them 
are built on air. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








Yet ee” once declared that 
one of the secrets of his success 
in picking profitable locations for 
stores was that he never tried to buck 
the tide. He also, of course, like Ford, 
believed in going after many moder- 
ate profits rather than striving to 
pocket a few big profits. This phil- 
osophy, which has yielded rich re- 
sults, is commended at this time to 
many manufacturers and other busi- 
ness men. They are trying to buck 
the price tide. They are trying to 
defy an economic trend which is be- 
coming ge1cral—and should become 
general. It will prove more profitable 
in the end to go along with the price 
current than to try to stay the normal 
course of events. Those lines of busi- 
ness which have already undergone 
readjustment are today better off than 
those which are deadlocked because 
of attempted profiteering on the one 
hand and, on the other hand, per- 
sistent refusal to buy. 


HERE’S to be quite enough cot- 
ton, as well as many other things, 
to go around. 


Te have a tendency to gravi- 
tate towards normal. Normal 
conditions are natural; abnormal, un- 
natural. Have conditions in your line 
already moved towards normal? Or 
are they still abnormal and artificial? 
If your prices have already dropped 
severely, then you have less to fear 
than those engaged in lines where 
prices are still maintained at unnatural 
heights. Certain goods and commod- 
ities have resisted the inevitable down- 
ward trend longer than others, but 
sooner or later they will unquestion- 
ably join the procession. In the se- 
curity markets the most successful 
borrowers accumulate stocks and bonds 
when prices are unjustifiably low and 
sell out when quotations rise above 
intrinsic values. Similar operations 
undertaken at this time in the busi- 
ness world would unquestionably prove 
profitable. Some commodities cer- 
tainly look cheap at current levels, 
while others look inordinately dear. 


M AN never is but always is to be 
blessed, wailed a pessimistic gen- 
tleman of a former day. But haven’t 
you often noticed that calamity after 
calamity is predicted which never hap- 
pens? There was to be no labor to 
garner our harvests this year. Labor 
turned out to be plentiful. Our export 
trade was to have dwindled to insig- 
nificent proportions long before this: 
The actual figures are enormous. When 
sugar. was at twenty-three cents a 
pound, it was bound for thirty cents 
or forty cents, we were confidently 
told. Refineries are now quoting su- 
gar around fifteen cents a pound. A 
few weeks ago a coal famine assuredly 
was to prostrate America. More coal 
is being mined and moved today than 
ever before, and prices at the pit- 
mouth are dropping. The Bolshevists 
a few weeks ago were on the eve of 
overrunning Poland and Germany and, 
indeed, half of Europe. Most of the 
running they have since done has been 
towards Moscow. Prohibition, you will 
recall, was to bring nothing short of 
cival war on the part of the working 


classes, while every hotel in the land 
was to go bankrupt and California wa; 
to become a desert. Well, there has 
been no civil war, the demand for 
hotels is keener than ever before 
known, and California grape growers 
are reaping the best prices in history 
Moral: Never lose either your head 
or your heart in this greatly-blesseq 
land. 


HEER UP, Christmas shopping 
will soon begin. 
C OUNT upon very decided improve. 
ment in transportation facilities, 
The roads are now under the spur of 
necessity to earn their living. Man- 
agers are no longer afraid to weed 
out incompetent workers. The men 
know and notice this, with the result 
that the amount of work done per 
head is increasing notably. The deter. 
mined, concerted effort to use all rail- 
road facilities more fully and efficient- 
ly is already bearing fruit, and the re- 
sults by and by are likely to prove 
astonishing. If the Labor Board re- 
fuses to knuckle under to the latest 
demands made by union leaders with 


_ a view to strengthening their grip upon 


their followers as well as upon the 
railroads of the nation as a whole and, 
consequently, upon the people, the rail- 
road situation is almost certain to un- 
dergo phenomenal improvement. Few 
traces of congestion are likely to be 
left by the time snow begins to fall. 


Nee how quickly profiteering 
sugar speculators squealed and 
ran to Washington for protection 
when prices went against them. They 
deserve all they are likely to get. 


HEN prices were soaring mer- 

rily a reminder was given often- 

er than once in these columns that 10 
tree ever quite reaches heaven. We 
would now remind those inclined to 
become panicky that even the worst 
downward movement ends sometime. 
The state of mind of many business 
men at this moment justifies the telling 
of the story of the community which 
became fearfully alarmed over a rail 
which lasted day after day for weeks, 
until crops and everything else wert 
threatened with ruin. A meeting was 
called of all the folks in the country- 
side at which prayer was to be offered 
up that the rain cease. Everybody at- 
tended except one venerable patriarch 
who lived close by the meeting place. 
A delegation went to fetch him. When 
he was brought to the spot the ex 
cited crowd gathered around him and 
began to bombard him with hysterical 
questions. He remained inexplicably 
calm. Finally, when he opened his 
mouth to speak, he began, “My 
friends, in all my, Jong lif knew of 


only one { jay Ph doh (di ‘| stop. 
“When wa i Aye rain was 
that?” and similar questions wet 
shouted at him. Very quietly he tt 
plied, “This one—and I’m quite sure It 
will stop, too.” In quite a number o 
lines, business men are being soake 
just at present. But the sun is still m 
the heavens and will again shine. The 
change is likely to come soonest where 
the weather during recent months has 
been the most unpleasant. 
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CO-OPEPATIVE PRESS 


Theodore O. Lilystrand 


HEODORE O. LILYSTRAND, re- 

cently elected first vice-president 
and chief executive officer of the Okla- 
homa Producing & Refining Company, 
is one of the youngest executives in 
the oil industry—and he looks still 
younger. He had not yet reached 31 
when he won his latest promotion. 

Less than twelve years ago Mr. Lily- 
strand, born of Swedish parents in Ti- 
tusville, Pa., entered the oil industry 
at the bottom, as a junior clerk in the 
offices of the Pure Oil Company. Now 
he has practical direction of the oper- 
ations of a $25,000,000 organization 
which ranks with the more important 
enterprises of its field. This orgari- 
zation owns or controls more than 1,- 
800 producing wells, both oil and gas, 
located in Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, 
and Illinois. The company’s oil is 
transported through its own pipe lines 
to its own refinery, at Muscogee, Okla- 
homa, and after refining is shipped for 
the most part in its own tank cars. It 
is looked upon as one of the most 
compact organizations in the oil field, 
and much of its development has been 
carried out under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Lilystrand. He divides 
his time between his New York of- 
ices and the scenes of operations, be- 
img constantly in touch with all phases 
of the company’s activities, as most 
good, all-around executives are. 

Mr. Lilystrand is also a director of 
the Pennok Oil Company, Union des 
Petroles d’Oklahoma, Valverde Oil 
Properties, Inc. and the Central Oil 
Development Company. 

Very few men get into their life 
work at the start. It often requires 
more or less shifting around to find 
one's sphere. When Theodore O. Lily- 
Strand graduated from the Titusville 
High School in 1908 he went to work 
or the Titusville Iron Company. But 
e business did not seem to offer the 
omnity he sought, and he cast 

Out for another opening. It was 


then that he saw the possibilities of 
great future development in the oil in- 
dustry, and secured the clerkship with 
the Pure Oil Company. Once in his 
chosen field, he gave no heed to beck- 
onings in other directions. In fact, the 
secret of his success has been his 
whole-hearted devotion te the oil busi- 
ness. 

With his thoughts every. hour of 
the day concentrated upon the job in 
hand, it was not to be wondered at 
that young Lilystrand began to demon- 
Strate a capacity for getting things 
done, in spite of obstacles. His repu- 
tation for winning results soon brought 
him executive responsibilities, and 
with greater responsibilities he began 
to grow in resourcefulness, having first 
provided the groundwork—an expert 
knowledge of the business—upon 
which to build. He was promoted to 
be general auditor of the Pure Oil 
Company, and in 1914 became vice- 
president of the Quaker Oil and Gas 
Company, and the Northwestern Oil & 
Gas Company, both subsidiary organi- 
zations controlled by the Pure Oil 
Company. 

Although this was pretty rapid ad- 
vancement for such a youthful execu- 
tive, Mr. Lilystrand handled increas- 
ingly difficult operating problems so 
promptly and efficiently that in 1916 he 
was called to New York as assistant 
to the president of the Oklahoma Pro- 
ducing & Refining Company, and not 
long afterward—before he reached 30 
—was elected secretary of the com- 
pany and a member of the board of 
directors. 





Please send me, upon five days’ ap- 
proval, “Keys to Success” and “Men 
Who Are Making America.” I read 
your magazine and believe it the best 
all-round inspirational magazine pub- 
lished. 

CHARLES A. MADSEN. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 


Credit is Progressive 


Local success—local reputation—creates 
local credit. As a business expands, ex- 
tending its acquaintance and broadening 
its market, it gradually develops a 
national character and is entitled to a 
national credit. 

The customers of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York are concerns 
which have built up national and inter- 
national relations, requiring credit re- 
sources proportionate to their operations. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 










Off at-one side? Ridiculous isn’t it? 
Everyone naturally adjusts matter to 
be read to their vision— 


Then why let your stenographers 
read notes from the side? 


It strains their eyes and they lag. It twists their back and 
they watch the clock. It dulls their energy by sapping as high 
as 60% instead of the usual 8% required for natural reading. 


These percentages obtained from good authority. 
















Fatigue means under speed and costly errors. Can you afford 
either? To rid your office of this wear and waste is worth many 
. times the cost of Line-a-Time. Your girls will be for it, 
a Line-a-Time reduces fatigue and fatigue kills attrac- 
veness. 


Ask Line-a-Time 


what the correct method 
of natural reading and 

accurate transcrib- 
ing is. 
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The Rainy Day 


We all hope that it will never 
come, but fortunately mest of 
us prepare for it when things 
are bright or at least fair. 

Savings well placed in sound 
securities will protect you from 
the uncertainties of the future. 
May we make suggestions for 
the investment of your funds 
and explain the advantages of 
our Monthly Installment Plan? 


Write today for 89-FM. 
No obligation incurred. 
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Investment Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 
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INTERNAT’L 
PETROLEUM 


The consummation of the 
International Petroleum— 
Tropical Oil merger places 
this Company in a position 
to .launch its elaborate 
plans of expansion. 


Market position of the shares 
and their possibilities discussed 
in our circular No. 164, which 
will be sent gratis on request. 
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‘WALL STREET POINTERS 





HE last half of 1920 is witnessing 

a movement on the Stock Ex- 
change quite the reverse of that which 
occurred during the first half of 1917. 
It is interesting to recall what hap- 
pened a little more than three years 
ago, not only because of the contrast 
with present market movements, but 
for the reason that the rapidity of price 
readjustments among the railroad 
shares at that time may furnish some 
basis for judging the extent of the re- 
verse swing, now that conditions have 
been radically changed. What little 
bull movement there was in the rails 
during the war culminated about the 
end of 1916. In 1917 railroad stocks, 
responding to unfavorable operating 
conditions as reflected in diminishing 
net revenues, began to sink lower 
and lower. For a time the industrial 
list was affected sympathetically, but 
before long there was a distinct cleav- 
age in the two departments of the 
market, and it is a notable fact that 
Steel common made its high record of 
the war period in the summer of 1917, 
when there was heavy and oftentimes 
violent liquidation in railroad secur- 
ities. Before the end of 1917, the Dow- 
Jones average of twenty railroad 
stocks had fallen fully forty points 
from the high level of 1916, going be- 


low the bottoms of both the 1903 and’ 


1907 panics. Lately the industrials 
have been sinking to new low records, 
while the rails have been under heavy 
accumulation at advancing prices. 

* * * 


ERE is a list of the chief casual- 
ties among the railroad shares in 
1917, when Steel common made its high 

secord above 136: : 
Declined from 


Baltimore & Ohio........ 85 to 38% 
Baltimore & Ohio pfd... 76% to 48% 
EE a5 ance ouwek ec oeie 92 to 35 
Ee 125% to 62% 
Delaware & Hudson..... 151% to 87 


118% to 79% 
103% to 62% 


Great Northern pfd..... 
New York Central..-.... 


Norfolk & Western...... 13854 to 92% 
Northern Pacific......... 110% to 75 
Pennsylvania ......sccee- 57% to 40% 


How long will it take them to come 
back? 
* * * 
BIG factor in the bull market for 
the rails, which to all appearances 
is still in the accumulative stage, will 
undoubtedly be merger talk. Already 
there are whispers of what is to come. 
Cne of the most plausible stories so 
far heard in Wall Street “rumor cir- 
cles” is to the effect that Lackawanna 
is casting sheep’s eyes at “Nickel 
Plate.” Control of the “Nickel Plate” 
—N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis—passed 
to the New York Central in 1915, under 
the consolidation with Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern. But in July, 1916, 
this control was disposed of to Cleve- 
land interests for $2,000,000 in cash and 
$6,500,000 in notes, secured by the stock. 
The notes mature $650,000 annually, be- 
ginning with next year. “Nickel Plate,” 
earning more than the government 
guarantee during the period of control, 
and actually showing fully $16 a share 
on its common stock last year, will 
certainly not change control again for 
a paltry $2,000,000 cash. Earnings un- 
der the new rate schedules are esti- 
mated as high as $20 a share on the 
common stock, and the resumption of 
dividends when all Government strings 
are off the road appears to be a cer- 
tainty. Investigation has disclosed 


fairly good authority for the state- 
ment that D. L. & W. has offered the 
Cleveland holders $60 a share for the 


common stock. But the Cleveland in- 
terests, according to 71l accounts, are 
“glued to the rails.” 

* * * 


ISSOURI PACIFIC common is 
one of the most attractive of the 
stocks of the better grade of reorgan- 
ized roads. Briefly, the Missouri Pa- 
cific reorganization reduced the 
amount of fixed-interest-bearing secur- 
ities by over $60,000,000, and the amount 
of annual interest charges by over $3,- 
319,321, and provided some $41,000,000 
in new cash through an assessment of 
$50 per share upon the capital stock 
then outstanding. The securities re- 
ceived by holders of old Missouri Pa- 
cific stock who paid the assessment are 
new selling in the market for only 
about 10 per cent. more than the as- 
sessment paid. For instance, the hold- 
er of 20 shares of old Missouri Pacific 
capital stock paid an assessment of 
$1,000, and received 20 shares of new 
Missouri Pacific common stock and one 
$1,000 new general mortgage 4 per cent. 
bond. These securities at current 
prices are worth only $1,110. The first 
point in Missouri Pacific’s favor is the 
fact that the reorganization was a 
Kuhn-Loeb reorganization, and hence 
very thoroughgoing. Secondly, the 
property is in good physical condition, 
and the present management has gone 
far in regaining for the company the 
goodwill of the public in its territory. 
Thirdly, the corner has been turned 
as to earnings, with net operating in- 
come two and one-half times as large 
as that of last year and improving 
monthly, while estimates of what will 
be shown under new freight rates run 
as high as $15 to $20 a share for’ the 
common stock. During June, July and 
nearly all of August, Missouri Pacific 
common fluctuated between 24 and 26%. 
Getting above these price limits the 
action of the stock suggests that large- 
scale accumulation has been under way, 
and an important upward movement 
should be a logical development of the 
next several months. 
. * * * 
REFERRED shares of the reor- 
ganized Missouri Pacific system 
are a most attractive speculation. En- 
titled to 5 per cent. annual dividends, 
this stock had been cumulative since 
June 30, 1918, so that practically $11.25 
back dividends are now carried, which 
will have to be paid off before anything 
can be paid to common stockholders. 





The future fuel supply of the oil- 
burning portion of the Government’s 
merchant fleet appears to be assured 
with the signing by the board of a 
contract with the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey to supply approximately 
15,825,000 barrels of fuel oil for the 
year beginning October 1. This con- 
tract, with three others, will supply 
23,950,000 barrels. 


* * * 
A sugar committee, recently ap- 
pointed by the Indian Govern- 


ment to investigate, is expected to 
recommend that manufacture be taken 
up on a large scale with government 
assistance. The chief difficulty seems 
to be in getting plant and machinery. 
The Tata interests in India have es- 
tablished a large corporation for the 
refining of sugar. 
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Five 


Successful Methods 


of operating in the 


Stock Market 


Methods of successful traders ex- 
plained with suggestions for their 
use by large and small operators. 
Six meaty chapters, 24 pages, 
illustrated by graphs. Written by 


an expert. 
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THE 
Investment Chart 


A copyrighted form designed to 
aid the investor in determining 
the strong and weak points of a 


contemplated purchase. 
Ask for BF-18 
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Opportunities for Investors 
Telephone Bonds, Rated High as Investments, 
Now Yield 6% to 7 Per Cent. 

By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


b Ripe oe bonds may now be 
bought to yield between 6% and 7 
per cent., aS a general rule, as com- 
pared with an average yield of 5% to 6 
per cent. on these same securities less 
than two years ago. From the high 
levels reached in 1917 there has been a 
decline of from 20 to 30 points in these 
securities. 

Telephone companies have faced dif- 
ficult operating conditions just as have 
the railroads and the traction, electric 
light and gas companies, but regula- 
tory bodies have generally been more 
liberal with rate advances for the tele- 


was the apparent indifference of the 
black line to the sharp ups and downs 
of the red line. And that was just 
what the diagram was meant to show. 
General business may take a bad 
slump, and for a while earnings of the 
wire concerns will run along horizon- 
tally or curve gently downward, or 
business may take a spurt and they 
will turn more definitely upward; but 
it all comes about in a leisurely way, 
which is strikingly indicative of the 
stability of their earning power. 

The explanation of this stability of 
earnings lies in the steady growth of 





Telephone Bonds As Investments 


American Tel. & Tel. coll. trust....... 
American Tel. & Tel. conv............ 
American Tel. & Tel. coll. trust....... 
Central District Tel. lst Mtg.......... 
Michigan State Tel. Ist Mtg.......... 
ae EO ee ee 
N. Y. Tel. 30-year debentures........ 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. lst -Bitg............. 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Ist Mtg.... 
Western Union coll. trust............ 
Western Union funding & R. E........ 





Interest Approximate 
Rate—% Maturity Yield—% 
4 1929 7.75 
4, *1933 6.85 
5 1946 6.89 
5 1943 6.48 
5 1924 9.27 
4y, 1939 6.83 
6 1949 7.11 
5 1937 6.93 
5 1941 6.79 
5 1938 7.08 
4y, 1950 6.48 


* Conversion privilege expired March 1, 1918. 





phone companies than with other pub- 
lic service corporations, so that the 
earnings of telephone companies have 
generally been well maintained. The 
decline in their bonds has not been 
due, therefore, to unfavorable earn- 
ings results. It has been in conform- 
ity with the readjustment of all fixed 
interest-bearing securities to a level 
where the yield to be obtained is com- 
mensurate with the high cost of credit 
in other directions. Perhaps telephone 
company bonds have not entirely com- 
pleted this readjustment, or it may be 
that new financing will force lower 
prices for these issues, but, on the 
other hand, it is to be remembered that 
high income taxes forced capital out 
of these bonds and into non-taxable is- 
sues and that there are growing pros- 
pects of relief in this direction which 
may more than offset purely credit de- 
velopments. 

Either lower money rates or lower 
tates of taxation on incomes would 
bring about a rebound in telephone 
bonds, which have always been given 
a high investment rating among utility 
securities. 

_Experienced investors have long 
Since learned that the earning power of 
the telephone companies is a very de- 
pendable quantity, and for this reason 
there has always been a ready market 
for telephone bonds. The writer once 
stood in the office of the head of a big 
transcontinental wire system and stud- 
led a big chart on the wall which de- 
Picted graphically the course of the 
earnings by means of a black line on 
the cross-sectioned carboard. Run- 
ning back and forth through the black 
line was a broad red line which traced 
the course of general business. Both 
lines showed growth, starting in at the 
lower, left-hand corner and ending 
Near the upper, right-hand corner of 
th chart; but the impressive thing 








the telephone systems, and the ever- 
increasing proportion of the popula- 
lion which is adopting the telephone 
as a necessary convenience. Wire com- 
munication is becoming more and more 
an indispensable public service, so 
much so that the operating results of 
the principal companies are becoming 
more or less independent of the tem- 
porary ups and downs of the business 
barometer. 

About 75 per cent. of the telephone 
business of the United States is han- 
dled by the Bell Telephone System, 
which means the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and its subsidiaries. 
This system handled, through its ex- 
changes and toll lines—with the ex- 
ception of the long distance lines of 
the parent company—an average of 
29,561,000 exchange connections, and 
1,239,000 toll connections daily during 
the year 1919, as compared with 25,183,- 
799 exchange connections and 819,030 
toll connections every day in 1915, and 
23,483,770 exchange and 644,918 toll con- 
nections daily in 1911. 

The securities of the companies 
which make up the Bell System form 
the great bulk of telephone issues in 
which the public is interested. All of 
these companies have been ably and 
conservatively managed and enjoy high 
credit, and their facilities—up until 
recent years when many requirements 
have had to be deferred—have been 
maintained at such a high degree of 
efficiency and have been so progres- 
sively improved that they have stood 
as a model for the world. 

The telephone companies, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, have in the 
past been more favored by public ser- 
vice commissions than other utilities. 
It would seem, therefore, that they 
have passed through the worst that is 
to be expected from increasing costs, 


(Continued on page 445) 
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American Banks in Europe 


and handling his transactions in 
the American way. 


UR OFFICES in Europe are 
branches of the Company and 


also independent banking units. : ; 
P 6 These offices, in fostering mu- 


tually beneficial relations between 
Europe and America, are in an 
especially favorable position to be 


Completely equipped for all 
phases of modern banking, they 
function for the American busi- 
ness man as his banks, acting as of broad service to business inter- 


his own financial agencies abroad, ests on both sides of the water. 


Our heoklet, “Banking Service for Foreign Trade,” 
outlines the services which this Company, through 
its foreign offices, can render your organization. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


BRUSSELS 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


LONDON PARIS 


HAVRE 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 


Capital & Surplus$50,000,000 —Resources over $800,000,000 














AT HOME 
and ABROAD— 


Having honorably served the people of America since 
1853 THE CONTINENTAL is now extending its 
operations to other lands; and in conjunction with Ameri- 
can banking, shipping and manufacturing, is playing its 
part in the development of American enterprise abroad. 


Already at work in the Orient, in South America and 
below the equator in the Eastern Hemisphere, THE 
CONTINENTAL is expanding its field with the pur- 
pose of providing sound American indemnity anywhere 
in the whole world, against all fire, marine and allied 
hazards. 


THE CONTINENTAL’S sound underwriting policy, 
careful management and prompt adjustment and payment 
of honest claims have earned for the Company a host of 
friends in America and it purposes to number its friends 
by legions in all civilized countries. 


The Continental Insurance Company 
Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 


Henry Evans, President 


Main Office Pacific Coast Dept. Western Dept. 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exch. Bldg. 332 So. LaSalle St. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 





Fire, Marine, Automobile, Tornado or Windstorm, Rents, Riot and Civil Commotion, Explosion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Registered Mail and Allied Lines of Insurance on Property. 


Ask THE CONTINENTAL AGENT for Service 
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What’s Coming Nela Park a “University of Industry” 


This Fall? 


How about : 
the money situation? 


Will wages drop? 
Prices up? —Or down? 


Babsoris Reports 


! Babson’s recent Barometer Letter 
“What’s Coming This Fall?” gives 
you the plain,.unbiased facts on the 
present situation and forecasts com- 
ing conditions in business with re- 
markable accuracy. It contains 
information of vital importance to 
every manufacturer, merchant, 
wholesaler, jobber and retailer. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Letter and Booklet — “Increasing Net 
Profits’, will be sent to interested executives, 
gratis. Clip out the Memo—now ~—and hand 
it to your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin W-35 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 


The Largest anization of Business 
cae in the World. 

















mms C/|P OFF HERE 


— ee ae om | 
r For Your 
I EMO Secretary | 
Write Roger W. Babson, President of The Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82. 
Boston, Mass.,as follows: 
Please send me a copy of 
Bulletin W-25, “What's 
Coming this Fall’’ and 
i booklet, ‘Increasing Net 


! Profits’, gratis. 
ees OO a 





investigate Before 
You Buy 


“uur Investors’ Service Dept. is conducted 
for your guidance in safe investments. 
A small sum now may save you thousands 
later. 


Summary and Opinion en 
stoe 


seers eesesesese 


$3.00 


one 
Sum and on 
ihons etalon $8.00 


eeereseeeees 





INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 








All the Important 
Financial Literature 


of Wall Street 


MADE AVAILABLE FREE! 
The following are only a very small part of 
the literature reviewed and classified in the 
August Issue of 


Investors’ 
Book of Booklets 


These may be secured without cost. Send for 
a free sample copy. It is the only way you can 
— missing og ye oe to your interests. 

ices 


Cuban Commerce and Finance 

jons Answered, Terms Defined 
Business To-day and To-morrow 
Bargains in Underlying Raliroad Bonds 
Modern Investment Practice 

Bache Review 

Barnsdall_ Corporation 

Foreign Exchange Bulletin 

Address Dept. G 


Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, Inc. 


Financial Advertising 
In All Its Branches 
_25_Broad Street ___New York_ 
Two Dollars ($2.00) a year—less than lic. a 
westors’ Book of klets 
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However, the buildings are all pa- 
trolled at frequent intervals by uni- 
formed watchmen, ringing up on a 
regular watchmen’s signal system. 

The appearance of the buildings, in- 
ternally, is regularly checked up by 
the watchmen, whose instructions re- 
quire them to draw all shades to a 
certain level, to look after the awn- 
ings, to lock all windows as soon as 
working hours are over, and to report 
any special conditions of untidiness or 
disrepair. 

Every night both office and factory 
receive a thorough cleaning at the 
hands of a veritable brigade of scrub- 
women. Outside washing of windows 
takes place on an eight-week sched- 
ule; in the practically smokeless at- 
mosphere of Nela Park this means that 
the windows always appear clean and 
clear. 

There is also a regular inspection and 
cleaning schedule for electric lamps 
and reflectors; many an ordinary fac- 
tory appears dimly lighted, when a 
monthly application of soap and water 
to the lights is ‘the “one thing need- 
ful.” 

Not only in the offices at Nela, but 
also in the lamp laboratories and ma- 
chine shops, the lighting units are 
cared for on a regular maintenance 
schedule. Incidentally, the Equipment 
Development Department has one of 
the best-lighted machine shops in 
America, special pains having been 
taken to provide light-sources power- 
ful enough to prevent eye-strain, and 
yet so designed as not to glare in the 
machinists’ eyes, either directly or by 
reflection from polished tools. 

A most effective scheme is used at 
Nela to forestall the expectoration of 
tobacco-juice and accumulation of 
refuse in corners of the factory. It 
consists simply of painting all of these 
forbidden “targets” conspicuously in 
white and is a hundred times more 
effective in insuring cleanliness than 
a printed sign would be. 


PRIZES FOR BEST OFFICES 


The old Chinese proverb, “Paint 
costs nothing,” is regarded as a car- 
dinal truth at Nela. Something is 
always being ‘painted! And a _ crack 
anywhere in the plaster is a veritable 
thorn in the side of the master painter 
until the offending wall has been 
patched and redecorated. 

In some of the departments prizes 
have been awarded by the department 
managers to those employes whose 
offices were kept in the best condition. 
Winning these contests implied not 
only a shipshape arrangement of pa- 
pers, files, etc., but a judicious selec- 
tinn and placing of pictures for the 
walls. 

All factory floor space is laid out 
with aisles of standard width marked 
cff by lines painted on the floor. These 
aisles serve not only as passageways 
for routine traffic, but provide a clear 
path at all times to the fire exits. It 
is one of the unbreakable rules of. the 
factory—a rule which both foremen 
and operators take pride in carrying 
out—that no manufacturing material 
of any kind shall encroach upon the 
sacred white lines. 

Floor-scrubbing machines have been 
used with marked success in certain 
of the lamp-making departments. 

The Medical Department, with its 
staff of doctors and dentists, has juris- 
diction over anything and everything 
pertaining to the health of the em- 


ployees, examines applicants for posi- 
tions, makes routine examinations— 
both physical and dental—of those al- 
ready employed, treats all emergency 
cases, and delivers lectures on health, 
employees being paid for their time 
spent in attending these lectures. 

The Medical Director keeps a vigi- 
lant lookout for factory conditions or 
processes which might prove preju- 
dicial to health. For example, in the 
crushing of glass, arrangements are 
insisted upon which will avoid the dis- 
semination of glass dust in the air. 

Closely allied to the work of the 
Medical Department are the various 
“service” facilities at Nela Park, in- 
cluding the dispensary, the well- 
stocked store for convenience and 
economy in shopping, the Public Li- 
brary branch, the noon rest room with 
its magazines and sewing machine, and 
the gymnasium with its carefully super- 
vised bowling alleys, basket-ball floor, 
shower baths and gymnastic apparatus 
for both men and women. Nor should 
one forget the no-tip barber shop and 
bootblack stand, with thefr ante-war 
prices, indicating that the company 
believes in a well-groomed personnel 
as well as a well-groomed plant. 


LIBERAL WAGE-SCALE POLICY 


The splendid Service Building, now 
being erected, will house all of the 
facilities just mentioned, together with 
the several dining rooms. The largest 
of these is the self-serve cafeteria, 
where wholesome meals are purchased 
at prices far below those charged in 
cutside restaurants. Prices are on a 
three-cent unit basis. 

On each of the cafeteria tables will 
be noticed an ornamental card-stand. 
In these are placed, periodically, cards 
bearing goodwill messages in the form 
of epigrams, quotations and bits of 
business philosophy. 

At this point it may be well to men- 
tion the fact that the company seems 
to consider it just as important—or 
more so—to enable its people to main- 
tain themselves well, through a liberal 
wage-scale policy, as it does to have 
a well-kept plant. The Nela policy is 
that of paying full value for services 
rendered, and of advancing its men 
as rapidly as opportunity and ability 
permit. 

Life insurance is provided without 
charge for all who have been employed 
three months. To teach thrift and 
inculcate the value of saving,a Savings 
and Investment Office is maintained, 
where several sorts of safe securities 
are handled. Automatic deductions 
from pay envelopes, for investment, 
are made by the paymaster when an 
employee so instructs. 

Since ventilation and drinking water 
play important roles in the hygiene 
of health, the Medical Department, in 
co-operation with others, has given 
special thought to both problems. A 
million-and-a-quarter gallon water. res- 
ervior—the largest in East Cleveland— 
is located in a picturesque basin sunk 
level with the ground, near the center 
of the Park, the water being pumped 
up from Lake Erie. ; 
’ Formation of ice is prevented, when 
necessary, by steam jets, the steam 
nozzles being set at such an angle as 
to keep the water at the edge of the 
pool constantly circulating. The noz- 
zles are equipped with silencers, mak- 
ing their operation practically noise- 
less. 

From this open reservoir, or “Pool 











ELVILLE W. 
MIX, president 
ae of the Dodge 
Mfg. Co., oneof Amer- 
ica’s industrial cap- 
tains, appreciates the 
value of a factory 
band.’ Six years ago 
he authorized the organization of the 
Dodge band; today it is one of the 


best in Indiana and a tremendous | 
factor in building the Dodge “busi- | 


ness family.” Complete Conn equip- 
ment insured its success 


The 
€ 
Band Builds 
e 
a Business 
en 
Famiiy : 
AND room banter, the good 
B natured chaffing, the fel- 
lowship which develops at 
rehearsals where men join their 
talents in a common purpose, 
fosters a spirit of co-operation 
that’s contagious. It spreads 


through your organization and 
builds a real business family. 


Conn has helped hundreds to or- 
ganize and equipped them with 
easy playing instruments which 
insure success, 


Let us tell you what a band will 
do for your business. Send the 
coupon today. 


A Guarantee Bond with 


1045 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


Agencies in all large cities. 





World’s largest manufacturers of band 
and orchestra instruments. 





Awarded Highest Honors at World’s 
Expositions. 
All Exclusive Conn Features at No 
Greater Cost. 
C. G. CONN, LTD., 
1045 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Kindly tell us how an industrial band 
can be formed and what it will do for 
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The Bureau of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


September 18, 1920 


The circulars, booklets, etc. listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
checx the list, pin it to your let- 
terhead or business card, and re- 
turn it to us. 


The Investment News 
A weekly publication which has been 
extremely accurate in forecasting the 
broad price trend over the past few 
months. 


Personal Inklings 
This is a ten-page booklet describing 
a service of wide scope to business 
enterprises ; a service which aids them 
in securing executives for important 
positions in their organizations. 


“What’s Coming This Fall” 
A barometer letter giving plain, un- 
biased facts on present conditions, 
and forecasts of remarkable accuracy. 


Five Successful Stock Market 
Methods 

Twenty-four-page booklet. explaining 
methods of successful traders, and 
giving suggestions for their use by 
large and small operators. 


Denmark 
A four-page pamphlet of the trade 
prospects in present-day Scandinavia. 


Schulte Retail Stores Corporation 
Four-page pamphlet telling the story 
of this corporation, and setting forth 
its good investment qualities. 


The Investor’s Pocket Manual 
A booklet of securities giving stock 
prices and_ statistical description of 
all securities that are listed on the 
important exchanges, etc. 


The Mail Order Business from 
the Investor’s Standpoint 
Eight-page little pamphlet telling the 
story of a conspicuously successful 
mail order house, and setting forth 
the vast possibilities in this field. 


The Man Who Never Took a 
Chance 

Interesting little story of two men 
who started out to attain financial 
independence. 


Standard Oil Issues 
Booklet, containing 1919 financial state- 
ments and other important informa- 
tion on this company. 


The Condition of the Country 
Circular giving statistics covering the 
present financial condition of the 
United States. ; 


Current Investment Suggestions 
Booklet describing and analyzing 
timely investments. 


Natural Resources 
An interesting Review featuring oil 
and Natural Resource Stocks. 


The Investment Chart 
Designed to aid the prospective buyer 
of industrial securities in determin- 
ing the value of an investment. 


Turning Opportunities Into 
Profits 


Booklet outlining a plan that has 
helped many to financial success. 


Trend Graph and Forecast 
Investment review booklet containing 
an analyzation and trend graph of 20 
active stocks. 


Foreign Checks Versus Foreign 
Bonds 
Circular of interest to those holding 
checks on France, Belgium, England 
and Italy. ° 


Getting the Most for Your Money 
A booklet on this important subject 
issued by a long-established statistical 
organization. 


The Bache Review 
A four-page weeklv treating editori- 
ally in condensed form the events of 
the times as they affect the business 
and financial situation. 


Financial Forecast 
A weekly publication of independent 
opinion issued by a well established 
investment house. 


Profitable Investing 
A six-page pamphlet describing and 
analyzing timely investments. 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


B. O. Ferbes Publishing Company, ine. 
20? Broadway 


New Yerk, N. Y. 








ot Reflections,” as it is called, the 
water for drinking purposes is piped 
te the purifying plant, where it is fil- 
tered, sterilized and put into carboys 
that are then taken to the cooling 
stands in the various buildings. Signs 
are posted urging the employes to 


drink plenty of water. On an average, 
3,400° paper drinking cups per day, or 
one million per year, are used at Nela. 
Four times that many paper towels 
are used annually. 

In order that the lamp-makers may 
breathe pure air while at their work, 
an elaborate “air-conditioning system,” 
the very latest word in factory ventila- 
tion, has been installed. By its means 
the air in a given room is complétely 
changed every three minutes. The 
outside air is washed and delivered to 
the room at the correct temperature 
and humidity, being cooled in summer 
as well as heated in winter. As a re- 
sult, lamp-making, which a decade ago 
was considered one of the most un- 
comfortable jobs a girl could have in 
hot weather, owing to the many gas 
flames used in glass-working, is now 
one of the most comfortable and 
healthful. 


LABOR-SAVING APPLIANCES 


Although there hes never been a 
fire worth calling a fire at Nela Park, 
and although comparatively little wood 
enters into the construction of the 
buildings, there is a mnever-relaxing 
program of watchfulness. In an emer- 
gency, the city Fire Department could 
be called upon; the million-gallon pool 
already mentioned insures an adequate 
supply of water for fire fighting pur- 
poses. 

It is an axiom at Nela that nobody 
should be asked to do anything which 
a machine can do just as well. Ac- 
cordingly, one finds the offices thor- 
oughly equipped with dictating ma- 
chines, duplicating machines, calculat- 
ing machines, and correspondence 
handling machines, while in the lamp- 
making departments one sees amaz- 
ingly intricate machines for the auto- 
matic fashioning of lamp parts. In 
general, it has been found that more 
machinery has meant more freedom, 
more elbow room, and more earning 
capacity for the employes. 

The question, “Isn’t there too much 
striving after perfection at Nela?” is 
sometimes asked by surprised visitors, 
but never by the managers or by the 
more experienced employees. For they 
know that it all pays. One should re- 
member that Nela Park is no longer 
an experiment in progressivism. For 
nine years it has been enjoying a prof- 
itable, healthy growth, and it is grow- 
ing more rapidly now than at any 
time in its past history. Its success 
is built on service, service both to cus- 
tomers and to employees, and service 
implies a striving after perfection. 

Some Doubting Thomas still shakes 
his head. “I don’t see why they need 
this elaborately tended park, just to 
give service. Why couldn’t they have 
located in some great big factory 
building in an industrial section of the 
city?” 

They could. It would take a build- 
ing 100 feet wide, 100 feet deep and 


-50 stories high to house the Nela ac- 


tivities. Space in such a _ building 
would be more expensive, figuring 
rental values on the proper basis of 
investment, taxes and depreciation at 
both places. The suggested building 
would be in the midst of the crowd, the 
noise, the nerve-wrack, the tense, driv- 
ing strain which everyone who works 
in a big city knows and deplores. On 
the other hand, the Park on the Hill 
is in a quiet, calm setting, an inspira- 
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. as in 1911. 


tion to do good work. Is it not con- 
ceivable that a man can better per- 
form a man’s work if he does not 
sever connections with “God’s great 
out-of-doors”? 

If figures will serve to emphasize 
the success of a well-kept plant from 
the general business standpoint, it 
may be pointed out that in 1919 the 
National Lamp Works made ten times 
as many lamps with less than twice as 
many people on its factory payroll 
In 1911 Nela Park had not 
been built. Of course, machinery has 
played a part, but let it be remembered 
that the machinery itself has been 
largely developed under the favoring 
influences of Nela. Let it further be 
remembered that the incandescent 
lamp industry was over 30 years old 
in 1911, which makes the strides of the 
last nine years all the more remark- 
able. 

Of the employees who left Nela Park 
to enter the army or navy during the 
war, more than two-thirds returned 
to the company—a splendid confirma- 
tion of the opinion which one often 
hears expressed in Cleveland, namely, 
that “Nela Park is a great place to be 
connected with.” 

So strong is this feeling among 
many young people that I have per- 
sonally known several cases where 
men and women who had good jobs 
elsewhere have tried again and again 
until they finally succeeded in accom- 
plishing their cherished ambition of 
“working at Nela.” One of these peo- 
ple failed to make good in her first 
department, but in accordance with 
the company’s policy she was tried in 
a different department, at a different 
task, and by the latest reports seems 
to have found her place. 


RETURNED TO NELA PARK 


Another girl, Miss H——, accepted a 
position in downtown Cleveland, tell- 
ing her friends that she had gone to 
“better herself.” Inside of a month, 
however, she was back: the crowded 
working quarters, the dust, the din, the 
snatched-up lunch in the crowded res- 
taurants had made her decide that 
Nela’s advantages were worth far 
more than the slight difference in pay. 
That was five years ago. Miss H—— 
is still with us, has received several 
advances in salary, and is one of the 
most loyal employees at Nela Park. 

otill another employee—a man—told 
me that he had figured out that-the 
benefits he received at Nela, apart from 
the contents of his pay envelope, were 
worth $400 a year to him. 

Some of the lamp people come all 
the way from Lakewood, the extreme 
western suburb of the city—eighteen 
miles distant, in order to work at 
Nela. Most of them, however, live 
within a short distance of the plant. 

There has never been a strike among 
the office or factory people at Nela 
Park. As I figure it out, the average 
worker balances his own idea of what 
he is worth against what he actually 
gets from his employer, and at Nela 
he knows that he gets the recreational 
facilities, the beautiful surroundings, 
the mental uplift, if you please, to- 
gether with fully as much “cold cash” 
as he could garner elsewhere. 

So I anticipate a continuous effort 
to insure that Nela Park shall be kept 
the best-kept industrial plant in Amer- 
ica. 





Kindly re-enter my name as a sub- 
scriber. This is sufficient to show that 
I am very much pleased with your pub- 


lication. 
Cc. R. BALDWIN. 
River Forest, IIl. 














Natural Resources 


An interesting review 
featuring mining, oil 
and Natural Resource 
Stocks. 


Sent to investors regularly on 
request. No obligation 
incurred. 


David Maltman 


Member N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 
20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 

















Railroad 
Stocks 


now offer many profitable 
opportunities. 


Information 


on low-priced railroad 
stocks which, in our opin- 
ion, hold the greatest pos- 
sibilities, sent upon request 
for R.R.-96. 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock 
Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
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“Any 
solved if 
the facts.” 


OUR score, your rate of 

growth, yes, your very exist- 

ence in the business world {is 
governed by one vital factor — 
net profit. 


It is an exact measure on your 
ability as an executive for it repre- 
sents the sum of your correct de- 
cisions — minus the sum of your 
mistakes. 

The average executive must solve at 
least a dozen problems every business day. 
Where he has facts he almost invariably 
decides correctly. Where he guesses he may 
be right more than half the time. When 
he guesses wrong, the loss often wipes 
out the profit on several correct decisions. 

But why guess? 


Seventeen years ago Roger W. Babson set 
out to cut down this margin of error—to 
elimiminate guesswork, worry and loss for 
the executive. 


Today the Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion is furnishing a foundation of facts for 
the problems of America’s foremost execu- 
tives. Information gathered throughout 
the world at an annual cost of $550,000 is 
studied and interpreted by a corps of ex- 
perts at the compiling offices. 


? 


Panic This Winter? 
Will Wages Drop? 
Prices Up or Down? 
Are Stocks a Buy? 
Shall I Build Now? 
How About Money Rates? 
Will Bonds Go Lower? 
When Will Foreign Ex- 
change Be Back to Par? 


Get the Facts through 
BABSON’S REPORTS, 











problem can be 


you have 
—Herbert Hoover 


Facts, forecast and expert opinion come 
to your desk in complete, clear and concise 
form, through the confidential media of 
Babson’s Reports. 


The weekly Barometer Letter shows you 
where we are and where we are going. It 
shows you when to buy and when fo sell. 


The Advice to Buyers bulletin forecasts 
the future trend of our twu thousand com- 
modities. With this information, you can 
save from 10% to 30% on your buying. 


The Labor Bulletin keeps you posted on 
labor’s moves and enables you to keep one 
jump ahead of the situation. 


The Advice to Buyers bulletin forecasts 
the purchasiug power of every sales locality 
in the United States and Canada. This in- 
formation alone should increase the return 
on the dollar you spend in sales and adver- 
tising effort 10% to 30%. 


The Industries Bulletin keeps you pos‘ed 
on the exact condition of all important in- 
dustries. 

Babson’s Service for Executives gives 
you, in short, a Statistical Department that 
furnishes you with $550,000 worth of facts 
in concise, usable form, together with an 
Organization of highly trained specialists in 
building a foundation of fact for your plans. 

The result—you eliminate guesswork, 
uncertainty, worry and loss of time, and 
proceed on a sure footing, taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity. 

A request on your letterhead will bring 
the booklet, “Increasing Net Profits,” and 
copy of recent Reports, without charge. 
Write for Booklet 35-WS — today. 


The Babson Statistical 


Organization, Inc. 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Orannination, 1 Business 

Advisors in the We 


sn oi iii tac ean 


Memo for Your Secretary j 


Write the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Roger W. Babson, president. Wellesley Hills, | 
82, Boston, Mass., as Ss 
follows: Please send me ] 
acopy of booklet 35-WS, 

—— Net Profits” | 
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SEE IT FIRST—DECIDE LATER 
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Are Making Ameri con! stories of how 60 big 








SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., have perfected a new two- 
cycle fuel-saving Marine Diesel En- 
gine especially designed for American 
operating conditions and adapted to 
land use as well as cargo vessels of 
any size. This machine, Mr. Schwab 
states, can be operated with one-third 
the amount of oil generally used by 
ships with oil-burning steam ma 
chinery. 

** * 


The Mexican Government will place 
in this country a large order for farm 
implements to be donated to Francisco 
Villa, former revolutionary leader, and 
his men. Among tie items to be pur- 
chased are 600 plows, harness for 
1,600 mules, two tractors and twenty 
mowing machines. 


* * * 


President Wilson has approved the 
majority report of the Anthracite 
Commission increasing the wages of 
contract miners 20%. This is esti- 
mated to amount to $85,000,000. The 
175,000 men affected will receive $18,- 
000,000 in back pay. Lower paid men 
will receive a minimum of 22% cents 
per hour. 

* * * 

Employees of the New York Trans- 
fer Company and the Westcott Ex- 
press Company have been granted 22% 
increase in wages and a 9-hour day. 
To offset increased expenses both 
companies have been granted an in- 
creased charge of 25 cents on each 
piece of baggage carried. 

* ¢ * 

Airplane mail service between the 
United States and Cuba will be in- 
augurated this fall. The contract, 
made between the Government and 
the Florida-West Indies Airways Com- 
pany, calls for daily transportation cf 
mail between Key West and Havana 
from one year from October 15. 

* * * 

Freight vessels so constructed that, 
at small cost, they can be converted 
from coal to oil burners, and vice 
versa, will become the standard type, 
according to Joseph A. Nash, North 
American manager for the Lloyd 
Royal Belge, Belgium’s largest steam- 
ship line 

* * * 

W. T. Carter, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
in a circular issued to secretaries of 
subordinate lodges, warns against re- 
admitting to membership former mem- 
bers who were expelled for taking 
part in the “outlaw” strikes last spring. 

* * * 

Seagoing tonnage of American ships 
has increased nearly 10,400,000 tons, or 
almost 500 per cent., since 1914. 

* * & 


Valuation of coffee entering United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 30 
is estimated at $300,000,000. The quan- 
tity will be approximately 1,500,000,000 
pounds against 1,052,000,000 two years 
ago. 

e¢* ¢ 

A strike of 5,000 or more knitting mill 
workers in Brooklyn, N. Y., in an effort 
to force new contract demands, has 
led employers to retaliate by declaring 
an open shop against the strikers. 
Many of the 75 mills affected have 
closed down. The knitters have been 
receiving from $50 to $75 weekly and 
the girls who. operate finishing ma- 
chines $25 to $45 a week. 


There is a growing tendency among 
American manufacturers to establish 


_ their own direct organizations in for- 


eign countries for obtaining supplies of 
raw materials and promoting the sale 
of finished products, according to Will- 
iam F. Sanclser, purchasing agent of 
the Western Electric Cmpany, who has 
just returned from a trip around the 
world. He was also favcrably im- 
pressed by the enterprise shown by 
Americans. 
* * * 

A charge of conspiracy to restrain 
trade by keeping all the freight broker. 
age business in the hands of a Steam. 
ship Freight Brokers Association al- 
leged to be controlled by the big steam- 
ship companies plying out of New York 
and to monopolize foreign and inter- 
state commerce by similar means in 
violation of the Sherman anti-Trust 
Act, has been brought against thirty- 
eight steamship lines, twelve individuals 
operating steamships, five freight 
brokerage firms, and four individual 
brokers in a.i indictment filed by the 
Federal Grand Jury. Steamship com- 
panies named in the indictment include 
the International Mercantile Marine 
Co., the Cunard, the United Fruit Com- 
pany Steamship Co., Ltd. 

* * * 


Importation into Norway of articles 
of luxury, such as automobiles, dia- 
monds, laces, paintings, pianos and 
phonographs, is forbidden by a Govern- 
ment order now in effect. 

* * * 


W. L. Saunders, of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, and president of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation, has issued a hopeful statement 
on foreign trade outlook. “The read- 
justment which is now woing on,” he 
says,’“should surely encourage Ameri- 
can manufacturers to lay plans for a 
healthy growth of business in foreign 
markets.” 

* * * 

Blending economics with science, 
Columbia University has adopted a 
program of studies in industrial engi- 
neering aimed to fit men to head great 
industrial enterprises. A three-year 
course leading to the degree of Master 
of Science in Industrial Engineering 
will go into effect this fall. Walter 
Rautenstrauh, professor of mechan- 
ical engineering, will be in charge of 
the work. “The industrial engineer- 
ing course of instruction,” says 2 
statement jiist issued, “is founded 
with the following otjectives: to give 
instruction in the scientific princi- 
pies underlying a wide range of pro- 
ductive processes; to teach those busi- 
ness practices which proceed from the 
operation and marketing of products; 
and to make serious inquiry into those 
problems of labor and human rela- 
tionships which arise in the co-opera- 
tive efforts of mankind.” 

** * 


All the rubber doesn’t go into tires— 
as one might be led to believe from 
the big break in the rubber market 
and in the prices of shares of rubber 
companies. Footwear, mechanical 
goods, and tires each form, roughly 
speaking, one-third of the United 
States Rubber Company’s business. 
The unusually wet winter depleted re- 
serve stocks of waterproof footwear in 
warehouses, so that, according to Vice- 
president Sawyer, the volume of the 
company’s business this year “in rub- 
ber footwear” will be approximately 
40 per cent. in excess of last year. 
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Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 441) 


because there has recently been notable 
evidence in the satisfaction with which 
the railroad rate advance was re- 
ceived by all sections of the country 
that public sentiment has definitely 
swung around in favor of all the pub- 
lic service companies. There has been 
some opposition to recent applications 
for telephone rate advances, but this 
opposition is largely perfunctory and 
taken for granted, and it is generally 
expected that the wire companies will 
be allowed the greater part of the 
increase for which they have asked. 
A rather diversified list of telephone 
bonds is presented in the table here- 
with, and two Western Union issues 
are included. In general they are well 
secured and rated as sound invest- 


ments. 


NO MEAT TRUST 
Swift & Co. Reply to 
Paul Clay’s Statements 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

In your issue of August 7 appears 
an article entitled, “‘Trusts’ Keep 
Prices Down, Not Up,” by Paul Clay. 

We are surprised at certain state- 
ments regarding the packing industry 
and meat prices, made by Mr. Clay in 
this article. He says “On February 28 
the meat ‘trust’ was dissolved.” 

There is no meat trust. The fact that 
the word “trust” was put in quotation 
marks does not much affect the sense 
in which the readers will understand it. 
Furthermore, the agreement with the 
Attorney General was not in any snse 
a “dissolution” proceeding. Swift & 
Company, for example, was not dis- 
membered by this agreement, as were 
the Standard Oil Company and the 
American Tobacco Company. It simply 
agreed to abandon certain lines of 
business, such as the handling of canned 
goods, and give up certain small inter- 
ests such as market papers and stock 
yards. The company remained entirely 
intact. 

Perhaps the most astounding passages 
in the article are those containing the 
implication that the rise in meat prices 
from February 28 to March 15 were in 
any way the result of the agreement 
with the Attorney General. 

We find that during this same period 
potatoes rose about 12 per cent.; tea 
rose 3 per cent.; bread rose 1 per cent., 
and rice rose 5/10 of 1 per cent. We 
wonder what “trust” busting activities 
caused these prices to rise. 

The facts are that the rise in the 
prices of meat products. were due to 
fundamental market conditions, as was 
probably true of the fluctuations in the 
Prices of other commodities. For ex- 
ample, between the dates referred to, 
the average weekly prices for both live 
hogs and live cattle at Chicago rose 
about 5 per cent. This percentage in- 
crease in the costs of our raw materials 
Was, therefore, greater than those 
Guoted by Mr. Clay in the retail prices 
of meats. 

We do not know the date of Mr. 
Clay’s writing, but if he had written 
somewhat later, he would have found 
Prices considerably higher until toward 
the last of June. Since that time Swift 

Company’s average wholesale selling 
gl beef has dropped nearly 16 per 

nt. 

We should be very glad to have you 
Print this letter in your columns. 

Very truly yours, 
SWIFT & COMPANY, 
Per L. D. H. Weld, Manager, 
Commercial Research Department. 


GOLD IN ALASKA 


PN interesting account of the dis- 

covery of gold and of the pioneer 
work in the Valdez Creek District of 
Alaska by a party of prospectors is 
given by the U. S. Geological Survey. 
They had no capital to invest in ex- 
pensive hydraulic systems, and, conse- 
quently, were satisfied when they dug 
up nuggets of gold worth from a few 
dollars to as high as $970. 

The representatives of the interests 
which first desired to develop the Val- 
dez Creek District on a large scale paid 
slight attention to the discovery of 
these gold nuggets, as they realized 
that this was an enterprise which de- 
manded the installation of hydraulic 
methods by which all the grades of 
gravel and soil down to the bedrock 
could be handled economically and in 
enormous quantities. This, of course, 
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required a large amount of capital. 
As the properties involved were ex- 
tensive the services of Forbes Rickard, 
the well-known mining engineer of 
Denver, Colorado, were engaged to 
make a thoroug!. examination of all 
the holdings in and around Valdez 
Creek. The reports submitted by Mr. 
Rickard were so favorable that New 
England capital became interested and 
there was formed the Valdez Creek 
Placer Mines Company, and all orig- 
inal holdings and options were trans- 
ferred to this new concern, including 
the famous Tammany Bench Claims, 
with its tunnel from which each cubic 
yard extracted averaged $21 in gold. 
Mr. Rickard also reported that the 
water rights alone on the company’s 
property insured the proper handling 
of 45,000,000 yards of gravel on “Lucky 


Gulch” and the benches, and stated 


that there should be $25,000,000 of gold 
extracted from these sources alone. 
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These great gold properties of the 
Valdez Creek District of Alaska, 
stretching for more than 3,000 acres, 
have recently been consolidated into 
a larger company, known as the Mc- 
Kinley Gold Placers, Inc., with a cap- 
ital of $11,500,000, the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York being Transfer 
Agent, and the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany Registrar of the stock. 

Some ten years’ time and a large in- 
vestment have been required to equip 
this property and start operations on 
a large scale. This began in May of 
the current year, under the direction 
of T. J. Anderson, consulting engineer 
of the McKinley Company, who was 
associated with John Hays Hammond 
for nine years. “Speaking of this prop- 
erty in Alaska, he says: “It is the 
greatest hydraulic proposition in the 
country.” 

The world needs all the new gold 
that it can get these days. 














Keeping Trade Channels Open 


The over-seas service of the Irving’s Foreign Divi- 
sion covers the full range of business and personal 
banking requirements abroad. To facilitate ex- 
port and import operations and to supply the 
financial needs of individuals over-seas, the 
Foreign Division 


Provides facilities for foreign credit inquiries 
Offers counsel on foreign market conditions 
Sells checks and makes cable transfers 
Issues commercial credits against exports and imports 
Collects clean and documentary drafts 
Issues traveler’s letters of credit for personal use 


And—when sales are compieted and shipments 
have been made, the Foreign Division purchases 
approved bills of exchange in dollars or in foreign 
currencies, covering goods actually sold to re- 
sponsible buyers. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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American Woolen Company 


TO THE PUBLIC: 


The leadership in the woolen goods trade 
which has been attained by the American 
Woolen Company has naturally subjected 
it to a variety of attacks, most of which, 
outside of trade and political rivalry, have 
been based upon misunderstandings. 


The size of the operations of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company—its large capital 
employed in the production of seventy 
varieties of cloth in ten thousand varieties 
of styles; its capital investment in fifty- 
seven mills and its employment of more 
than 40,000 mill workers—places it in the 
position of something more than a private 
corporation. 


It has duties toward the national govern- 
ment to whom it has paid more than $20,- 
000,000 in taxes in a single year or more 
than 10% of the gross volume of its sales. 
The government should have reciprocal du- 
ties in protection of this American industry. 


It has duties toward 15,000 people who 
own its $40,000,000 7% preferred shares— 
the first and only lien upon an investment 
estimated at above $150,000,000. These 
shareholders are not speculators; they are 
the backbone and sinew of our industrial 
life which must be based upon the sav- 
ings of the people. When money is easy, 
these shares sell at 10% premium. When 
money rules as at present at high interest 
rates, they sell at 5 @ 10% discount from 
their issue price of $100 per share. 


The American Woolen Company has du- 
ties toward the 3000 owners of its common 
shares—formerly $20,000,000 but recently 
expanded by the issue of $20,000,000 addi- 
tional stock for new working capital. This 
stock was offered to shareholders at par, 
was underwritten at 5% commission by a 
syndicate of bankers and capitalists, and is 
now quoted at 20% discount from par, al- 
though every share represents an equity 
value above the preferred shares of more 
than $200 per share. 


The American Woolen Company has du- 
ties toward its faithful employees which 
rank ahead of its obligations to its or- 
dinary shareholders and are co-equal with 
the interests of its preferred shareholders. 
All are dependent, more or less, for their 
living and their livelihood, upon wise and 
just management in the conduct of this 
great enterprise. 


The American Woolen Company aims to 
recognize its manifold duties to the pub- 
lic, not only in the production of the best 
woolen American enterprise can pro- 
duce in the meeting of honest com- 
etition in free and open American mar- 
but in the maintenance, so far as pos- 
sible, of steady employment for its em- 
ployees. It recognizes that upon this 


steady employment depends the welfare of 
the — and towns in which its mills are 
located. 


To carry out these manifold duties it must 
aim toward steadiness in prices and fair 
values for its goods; for its wool pur- 
chased and for its labor employed. It must 
avoid, so far as possible, the purchase of 
wool at boom prices and it must be fore- 
handed in the use of its capital in the pur- 
chase of wool in times of liberal supply. 


It must aim to hold its skilled labor or- 
ganization with the fewest possible changes. 
It therefore pays the highest wages and 
gives the steadiest employment, so far as 
it is supported by the public in the pur- 
chase of its goods. 


To manufacture and accumulate a stock 
of goods when the public refuses to pur- 
chase is only to invite disaster in markets 
and prices, reacting in the end upon our 
employees and the savings that furnish the 
capital. Such a policy continued would only 
result in prolonged depression, disorganiz- 
ing all the forces of both labor and capital 
which must jointly support this enterprise 
in its service to the public. 


The company must manufacture aceord- 
ing to orders either on its books or clearly 
foreseen. Early in this year the company 
had on its books sufficient orders to insure 
employment for six months. 


Labor was in universal demand and 
prices of wool and woolen goods were at 
the highest seen since this company was 
organized. To maintain. our organization 
and insure the fulfillment of our contracts 
another advance in wages of 15% was an- 
nounced to our employees in May. 


With the advance in the money rate and 
increasing restrictions to credit, cancella- 
tions began to come in; but for some time 
they were no more than might be expected 
and not larger in volume than had been 
seen in pre-war times without making dis- 
turbance in the industry. 


When, however, on May 26th, the govern- 
ment brought indictments against this com- 
pany for prices charged for its goods in 
open and competitive markets, it was notice 
to the trade by the government that the 
prices for woolen cloth must be reduced. 

though’ the indictments were dismissed 
by the court of first ction on June 
1lth, cancellation of orders became uni- 
versal over the country. Total cancella- 
tions based upon fi s collected by the 
government are es ted for the whole 
trade at the entire annual output of the 
American Woolen Company. 


The total cancellation of orders upon 
the books of the American Woolen Com- 
pany amounted to more than $40,000,000 or 


sufficient to give employment for two 
months to all our workers. 


To have continued to manufacture and 
accumulate unsalable goods would have 
been, not only financial suicide, but would 
have insured a depression in the entire 
woolen industry from which it would have 
taken many weeks, if not months, to re- 
cover by universal shutdowns with wide- 
spread disorganization and unemployment. 


Therefore instead of the usual two weeks’ 
vacation in August, the mills were shut 
down on July 10th, which was fortunately 
the best season for a two months’ vacation. 
Had the shutdown been forced in the win- 
ter season, as it would have been by con- 
tinued accumulation of goods, there might 
have been, with high prices and famine con- 
ditions for fuel, some personal suffering. 


To September ist, however, there has 
been less call upon the company and the 
public authorities for personal assistance 
than in the preceding year, when there was 
only a two weeks’ vacation. The reason 
for this wholesome condition in our mill 
communities was the large volume of wages 
paid the past year—a sum exceeding any- 
thing ever before known in the American 
woolen industry. Yet the average wage is 
not higher than that in other skilled trades 
entering into the cost of living. 


We believe in good wages for the Ameri- 
can skilled working man—the highest wages 
that expenditure by wage earners them- 
selves will justify. The makers of goods 
are the consumers of goods in this coun- 
try. Prices must depend upon wages and 
consumption. 


The American Woolen Company will be 
a success only so far as it is fair and just 
to the capital and the labor which it em- 
ploys and to the public which it serves. 


If you believe in the policy of the 
American Woolen Company in the main- 
tenance of good wages for skilled working 
men, order your goods promptly this sea- 
son, and if you carefully select your woolen 
cloth according to your needs, you will find 
in the American Woolen Company produc- 
tion such a variety as will make it un- 
necessary for you to invite foreign im- 
portations. 


The American Woolen Company 
its exhibit to the trade —_ Septem 
Sth, and reopened its mills Monday, Seo- 
tember 18th, 





The wage scale will be the same as when 
the mills were forced to close in July. 

The support of the public in the prompt 
purchase of the goods of the p Bs aa 
Woolen Company is invited. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 


By Order of the Directors 
WILLIAM M.*WOOD, President 
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“Mother knows what’s 
what—this is a Certified 
Ham Sandwich” 


-. HERE’S real quality in Wilson’s Certified Ham 
—tempting, juicy, with a rich, hunger-satisfying 
flavor—and that is what makes it a favorite with 
everybody in the family. Boiled for sandwiches or 
lunch, sizzling hot from the stove, or prepared in 
any way it is always appetizing and strength-mak- 
ing for growing boys and girls, as well as older folks. 


Like all Wilson products, our Certified Ham is 
selected, prepared and handled with the respect due 
your food—the care your mother exercises in pre- 
paring your favorite dish. Ask your dealer for 
Wilson’s Certified Ham and Bacon. 


\\ 


/.\ 


Meat Cookery Book Free 


Our popular book, illustrating the different cuts of meat and 
giving a great number of splendid recipes. will be mailed 
you free on request. Address Department 957, Wilson & Co., 
4lst and Ashiand Avenue, Chicago. 


// 


Thin mark MATEERONIRE MOLE your quorantec 
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U.S. Pneumatic Truck Tires 
United States 





PNEUMATIC]. 


TRUCK TIRE 


was U-S- 


HE United States Rubber Com- 

pany in 1911 gave to the public 
the first Pneumatic Truck Tire ever 
built in the world, because of its un- 
bounded faith in the future of motor 
truck transportation. 


It built it because of its traditional 
policy of looking into the future—of 
trying to anticipate the needs of all 
kinds and conditions of truck tire users 
and building tires to meet them. 


Before the tire users themselves be- 
come fully conscious of their needs. 


Before a new tire market is even 
developed. 


* * 


Here are the probiems which the 
United States Rubber Company un- 
dertook to solve when it began work 
on a Pneumatic Tire for motor trucks: 

How to increase tire mileage—to 
lengthen tire life—to give the truck owner 
£reater tire economy. 


* * * 


There is a difference between build- 
ing tires for fire users and building 
them for sale. 

The United States Rubber Company 
has never allowed the question of sales 
to influence its ideals of service. 





@ Rubber Company 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the Worid 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 





